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THINK OF IT AS THE JAPANESE EQUIVALENT 
OF THE SWISS ARMY KNIFE. 


The beauty of the Swiss Army Knife is youcan do — cubic feet left over to carry everything else. 


dozens of useful things with one handy tool. And if what you need is excitement, head for 
Which also happens to be the beauty of our the wide open spaces. With the shift of a lever the 
brand new four-door Trooper II. Trooper IT turns into an off-road machine so 
If what you need isa utility truck, open the two — impressive that 4-Wheel & Off-Road magazine 
wide-access rear doors. Inside you'll find an named it “1985 4x4 Of The Year.” 
immense 79 cubic feet to utilize. Enough room All things considered we wouldn't be surprised 


for a washer, a dryer and yes, even a kitchen sink. _ if you considered our new four-door and two-door 
If what you need is a station wagon, open Sleeps II s the most useful 08? 
the four convenient passenger doors. With its tk tools you've ever owned. fun 
optional rear seat, the Trooper II not only lial Ne *xt to your Swiss Army Knif, that is. 
: I Min sugncatsl sctadl price POLE. cxchadings tax, fiocne and traporteion & 


carries five in perfect comfort, there's still 45 we Dawe much dole aakd duoan $10,299, Prec aject tre 


THE FIRST CAR BUIL DERS OF JAPAN. 
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COVER: Reaching mid-life, the 
Baby Boomers struggle to have it all 


The leading edge of the generation that never wanted to grow old 
is turning 40. The Baby Boomers, at 76 million strong the biggest 
cohort in U.S. history, have seen their great expectations shrink in 
some ways, but they relish the opportunity to choose their own 
life-styles, and they have won for women a measure of equality at 


home and in the workplace. See NATION. 
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NATION: A radical tax reform plan 
comes roaring back from the dead 


Against all odds, Bob Packwood and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee unveil the most sweeping overhaul of the tax system in 40 
years. » In Tokyo, the President and his fellow summiteers pro- 
duce ambitious accords on terrorism and economics. » New evi- 
dence points to Syria as a major sponsor of terrorism. » Rebuffing 


Reagan, Congress scuttles a missile sale to Saudi Arabia. 





WORLD: The Chernobyl nuclear disaster 44 
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sends more tremors around the globe 


Despite Soviet assurances that the atomic catastrophe is under 
control, officials on three continents anxiously follow the trail of 
radioactive dust. » Moscow installs a new Communist leader in 
Afghanistan. » As Lebanon’s civil strife stretches into its twelfth 
year, Westerners bolt Beirut in fear. » Two devastating bomb at- 


tacks escalate Sri Lanka’s three-year civil war. 
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Economy & Business 


The USS. travel indus- 

try begins what may be 
its best season ever 

> Sperry resists a Bur- 
roughs bid.» A gaggle 
of goofy ads 


92 

Living 

Summitry was not the 
only action in Tokyo 
nine full days of new 
collections were a strong 
attempt to place Japan 
in the fashion axis. 
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Space 


An alarming series of 
space failures turns the 
25th anniversary of 
U.S. manned flight into 
a time for a hard look 
at NASA 
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Music 

Sunny days for strings 
premieres of six new 
concertos have turned 
the American orches- 
tral scene into an im- 
promptu violin festival 
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Science 

A dual image in space 
is created by an un- 
known object believed 
to be more massive 
than 1,000 galaxies. As- 
tronomers are baffled 


99 
Books 


A re-examined Holly- 
wood murder provides 
A Cast of Killers 

> Scott Spencer's Wak- 
ing the Dead does not 
live up to its billing 
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Press 


NBC’s interview with 
Terrorist Abul Abbas 
stirs up controversy 

> The CIA director pro- 
poses to prosecute pub- 
lishers of leaks 


108 
Food 


As the meat industry re- 
sponds to health con- 
cerns, consumers will 
find exotic lean beefs 
available. Ready for 
zebu, beefalo and Brae? 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


his week’s cover stories mark 

a turning point in the life of a 
singular generation. The rebellious 
kids of the ‘60s who stoutly de- 
clared they would “never trust any- 
one over 30” are themselves now 
turning 40. Contemplating this oc- 
casion, TIME’s own aging Baby 
Boomers and their elders thought it 
provided a unique opportunity to 
reflect not only on the idiosyncra- 
sies of a generation but on the 
many changes and tensions over 
the past several decades of Ameri- 
can life. 

The main architects of the cov- 
er stories admit that they saw themselves all too often in 
much of the reporting that poured in from around the coun- 
try. Senior Editor Robert T. Zintl, 38, conceived the idea of 
commemorating the 40th birthday of the first wave of Baby 
Boomers, enabling TIME staffers to pull together the dispa- 
rate elements of the Baby Boom experience, from Hula- 
Hoops to the Viet Nam War, from jogging to two-income 
families. Says Zintl: “To me, the central issue was how 
these ‘aging children, as Songwriter Joni Mitchell once 
called us, would at last face the responsibilities of being 
adults.” The father of two teenage girls, he adds, “I some- 
times suspect that we may wind up as millions of ill-tempered 
senior citizens, complaining about our children and snarling, 
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* ‘Don’t trust anyone under 70.” 

Associate Editor Evan Thomas, 
35, who wrote the main stories with 
the assistance of Reporter-Researcher 
Jeannie Park, 24, has firsthand 
knowledge of adult life as a Baby 
Boomer. “My own experience isn't 
different from that of those I wrote 
about,” says Thomas. “My wife, 
who's a lawyer, and I had our first 
child at 30. We are both struggling to 
manage full-time careers, rear our 
two daughters, who are toddlers, and 
see each other. It’s rewarding, but it’s 
hard to have it all.” 

Though Baby Boomers are as di- 
verse as members of any other generation, especially because 
theirs ranges in age from 40 down to 22, Thomas believes 
there are strong ties that bind, chiefly rock 'n’ roll and the 
changing role of women. Says he: “My first editor at TIME was 
a woman. Before that, my boss on the Harvard Crimson 
was a woman. At law school, one-third of my class was female. 
In fact, I met my wife in civil-procedure class.” Had he 
belonged to the older generation, Thomas might have really be- 
lieved that, as Rocker Cyndi Lauper says, “Girls just want to 
have fun.” 
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“Since I bought my 
Lennox Power Saver’ 
air conditioner, I've 
realized a 30% savings 
on my energy bill.” 


— HERMAN LOMBAS, JR., home owner. 
Metairie, Louisiana 


“I make money every month 
with my Lennox unit. 

At Lennox, we designed the 
Power Saver unique two-speed 
compressor to save you up to 43% 
on energy costs. Because, like 
Herman, we think a penny saved 
is a penny earned. 


“Serviceability? My unit has 


operated perfectly since the 
day I bought it.” 


And that saves you money too 
The proven record of reliability 
you get when you buy Lennox 
means those savings will contin- 
ue to accrue — next year and for 
years to come. 


“I believe in spending a 
little more for a quality prod- 
uct. And I'd buy another 
Lennox tomorrow if I had to.” 

At Lennox, efficiency and 
reliability add up to quality. But 
Lennox products give you more 
than quality — you get quality 
that pays you back. 


_ ALENNOX 


THE EFFICIENCY EXPERTS 


—. 
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Oil prices in perspective—Il 


Founders: BRITON HADOEN 1858-1979 HENRY R. LUCE 1898-1957 
Editor-in-Chief: Herry Anatole Grunwad 


Natural gas 
decontrol makes sense 


When government substitutes one set of price controls because an older set 
isn't working too well, the result is predictable; The “reform” measure doesn't 
work either. 

So it was with the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978, intended to undo decades 
of government intervention in the natural gas market. But while the law freed 
some gas from price controls, it imposed permanent controls on other cate- 
gories of the fuel. After eight years, it is obvious the measure has further 
distorted the market. Basically, it has encouraged suppliers to seek and de- 
velop the highest-cost gas, and skip over many lower-cost prospects which 
were subject to continuing price regulation. 

As a result, some consumers are paying too little for gas and others are 
paying too much. But the implications for the nation’s future are even graver. The 
Department of Energy estimates that gas reserves of some 34 trillion cubic 
feet—enough to supply the nation’s needs for two years—will never be pro- 
duced because the price they would command as “old gas" makes them 
uneconomic to develop. We doubt America can afford such profligacy. 

One Mobil gas field, for example, is producing “old gas" selling for as little as 
54 cents a thousand cubic feet. The field, at that price, is expected to last 
another 14 years, and yield another 18.3 billion cubic feet. But if the price could 
go up another dollar, to $1.54, the life of the field would be extended to 28 years, 
and the ultimate recovery would be 30.1 BCF, because the extra dollar would 
make recovery-enhancing investments economically feasible. And that would 
mean more energy for America in the years ahead, not to mention greater cash 
flow that would enhance the currently depressed level of industry activity. 

DOE is now attempting, through rule-making, to establish a single price for 
“old gas" to replace the many categories which now exist. While this is clearly a 
step in the right direction, it would be far better if Congress simply acted to 
decontrol all gas prices, once and for all. 

The sky didn't fall when crude oil prices were decontrolled; what fell were 
gasoline prices. Natural gas consumers could expect a similar result, espe- 
cially with oil prices as low as they are. All energy costs, after all, are related. 

While the impact on the consumer of natural gas decontrol may not pose a 
problem, contractual rigidity could. Under current contracts, some users and 
suppliers alike are burdened with prices that are either too high or too low for 
today's market reality. But without abrogating contractual obligations, ways 
could be found around the dilemma. 

Incentives could be provided so both parties would want to renegotiate. 
Producers willing to adjust high-price contracts would have a better oppor- 
tunity to move greater volumes of natural gas. Pipelines, the major purchasers 
of gas today, could broaden the scope of their business by agreeing to make 
transportation available to producers seeking to find other markets for gas 
which is currently shut in. Competition and efficiency would be served if 
producers could compete for customers knowing that pipeline capacity would 
be available to move gas at nondiscriminatory rates. 

Another regulation that should be abolished with gas controls is the Fuel Use 
Act, which channels natural gas into certain applications and bans it for others. 
That law, along with incremental pricing rules which penalize industrial gas 
users, serves only to create competitive distortions and improper uses of all 
fuels—gas, oil, coal, and nuclear. 

Government price controls and other regulations involving the petroleum 
industry have never achieved their intended purpose, and have usually been 
counterproductive. Few would mourn their demise, and now, with prices low, is 
the opportune time to get rid of them. 

Next: Taxes, incentives, and energy for tomorrow. 
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Bombing Libya 


To the Editors 

I feel sorry for the people of Libya 
[ NATION, April 28]. But they do not have 
to protect themselves from America; they 
have to protect themselves from their 
leader, Colonel Muammar Gaddafi. To 
those in the world protesting America’s 
action against Libya, I ask, Would you be 
demonstrating if you lost your family out 

the side of an airplane at 15,000 ft.? 
Tim Abbott 
Meadville, Pa 


HITTING 
HOME 


- a _ 
Tripoli Under Attack 





Ronald Reagan has been acting like a 
man possessed by a passion for war. Every 
American who supports his militaristic 
acts must also share his guilt 

(The Rev.) Richard J. Meier 
Bariloche, Argentina 


Colonel Gaddafi is finally reaping the 
harvest from the seeds he has sown. Presi- 
dent Reagan should be applauded for ex- 
ercising so much patience before striking 
back and then, when he did act, for doing 
it firmly and decisively. The U.S. must 
learn to be thick-skinned 

Ramesh S. Gill 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


In the Middle East, we have a saying 

Never tease a mad dog: either kill him or 
leave him alone.” 

Siavash Adibzadeh 

flamo, Calif 


President Reagan's statement, “We 
tried economic sanctions,” is laughable 
There are five major American oil com- 
panies pumping oil in Libya. Had Reagan 
required them to suspend production 
Libya would have suffered real economic 
hardship and, more important, our Euro- 
pean allies would have been more likely 
to impose sanctions of their own 
Had this been accomplished, Gaddafi 
would have been hard put to retain 
his power 

Ann Alper 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
TIME, MAY 19 
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Letters 


America’s response to terrorism 
might be more easily understood if it were 
consistent. How about extraditing I.R.A 
terrorists to Britain for a start? 

Peter Corry 
Cardiff. Wales 





Does anyone truly believe that diplo- 
matic negotiations, or any plea from 
whatever eloquent source, will have the 
slightest effect on terrorists? How else can 
you explain the cold-blooded attempt by a 
young man in England to use an unwilt- 
ting pregnant woman to ca a bomb 
aboard an El Al jet? Terrorists respect 
force. They view with contempt diplomat- 
ic efforts to restrain them 

Frank D. Coney 
Swannanoa, N.C. 








Leiken’s Conversion 

Hurrah for Robert Leiken [WORLD, 
April 21], whose recognition of the popu- 
lar base and democratic potential of the 
Nicaraguan contras proves that that rar- 
est of political species, the thinking liber- 
al, is not yet wholly extinct 





John Stuewer 


Madison, Wis 


If Nina Shea of the International 
League for Human Rights thinks Robert 


Leiken “knows more about Nicaragua 
than any other non-Nicaraguan,” she 


knows nothing about the U.S. scholars 
who have been working in Nicaragua for 
many years. Leiken is “hot” because he is 
an allegedly disenchanted “leftist”; he is 
articulate; he is in Washington; and he is 
very good at trashing the Sandinistas. The 
amazing aspect of this debate is that we ar- 
rogant Americans hold the Sandinistas up 
to a standard of behavior we have never 
demanded of our Third World allies and 
rarely of ourselves. During 1981-82, | was 
a visiting scholar ala private research cen- 
ter in Managua, and have returned at least 
once a year since then. I have talked with 
people across the political spectrum, and I 
do not recognize Leiken’s Nicaragua 
Tommie Sue Montgomery 
Assistant Professor 
Dickinson College 
Carlisle, Pa 


Like Father, Like Daughter 
Benazir Bhutto [WORLD, April 21 
can become a martyr like her father Zulfi- 
kar Ali Bhutto, but she can never oust 
President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq. Zia, 
who hanged Ali Bhutto in spite of world- 
wide protests, would have no compunc- 
tions about executing Bhutto's daughter. I 
beg Benazir Bhutto to return to exile and 
let the Pakistanis take care of Zia 
Abu Arif Azmi 
Elmhurst, N.Y 





The Reagan Administration iniually 
failed to read the handwriting on the wall 
in the Philippines. It must not repeat the 


mistake in Pakistan. The time is ripe in 

that country for free elections. The U.S 

Government should start looking now for 
a condominium for President Zia 

Mukund M. Mehrotra 

Cambridge, Mass 


It is wrong for Benazir Bhutto to com- 
pare her position to that of President Core 
zon Aquino. In the Philippines, Ferdinand 
Marcos was a dictator under whom the 
people suffered. Pakistan's President Zia 
is also a dictator, but under him the coun- 
try is prospering. Democracy has never 
worked in Pakistan and never will. The 
kinds of democratic leaders that Pakistan 
has produced have eventually turned 
against the nation like our heroine's fat 
Ali Bhutto. This resulted in unwanted 
bloodshed. We cannot afford to repeat that 
situation. Enough of democracy 

M. Amir Tanveer 
Ndola, Zambia 














lilegal Aliens 

I would like to clarify a quote attribut- 
ed to me in your article \migration’s 
Happy Warrior” [NATION, Jan. 27] that 
has been taken out of context by many op- 
ponents of immigration reform. The 
quote, “If you catch ‘em, you ought to 
clean ‘em and fry ‘em yourself,” dealt 
solely with criminals who manufacture, 
sell and utilize fraudulent documents to 
enter the U.S. These criminals not only 
have an illicit multimillion-dollar busi- 
ness, they prey on the poor and unfortu- 
nate. Perhaps my analogy is not the best, 
but it in no way was meant to be racist or 

apply to the ordinary illegal alien 
Harold W. Ezeil 
Regional Commissionei 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
San Pedro, Calif 





Jobs Abegging 


You missed a significant point in you 
article on the growing worker shortages 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, April 28]. Itis the 
easy-lo-get unemployment check. As an 
employer, I have searched for months to 
find employees, only to be told by numer- 
ous applicants that their unemployment 
benefits exceeded any salary I could pay 
Something is seriously amiss when people 
are paid for being lazy 





Joanne Cunningham 


Salem, Ore 


These days people work to get reason- 
able pay. Nobody wants a minimum- 
wage job. To compete with unemploy- 
ment compensation, employers have to 
make it profitable to work 





David Ricken 


Wichita 





The companies that are crying about 
not being able to find workers have for- 
gotten an important factor: housing 
Wealthy Connecticut towns have already 





When Jeep Cherokee takes 
on Ford Bronco II and Chevy 
S-10 Blazer 4x4, Cherokee 
comes out ahead where it 
really counts. 


Like room. Cherokee has over 
71 cubic feet of cargo room; 
more than any American-made 
4x4 in its class. And Cherokee 
is the only domestic 4x4 of its 
kind with room for 5 adults. 


Cherokee is the only 4x4 in its 
class with a choice of 2 or 4 
doors. And its 7.4 inches of 
round clearance are more 
n you'll find in any domestic 
4x4 of its kind. 


Jeep Cherokee is the only 4x4 
with a choice of two shift-on- 
the-fly 4-wheel drive systems. 
And it's powered by a standard 
2.5 litre electronic fuel-injected 
engine that has more horse- 
power per pound than S-10 
Blazer and better mileage than 
Bronco II** 


All these advantages helped 
Cherokee become the only 
vehicle to ever win all three 
major off-road magazines’ 


“4x4 of the Year” awards in its 
year of introduction. 


The biggest advantage 
Cherokee has over Bronco II 
and S-10 Blazer is that 
Cherokee is the only one that 
carries the name Jeep. 


“With rear seat loided. 
“on ¢ dihileest Leda hhed Use these 
res for comparison. f results may differ. 
iailable for purchase of lease al particpating 
Jeep Dealers. 


Safety belts save lives. 
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ROLLING BALL PEN 


A feeling... beyond smoothness... 


The Pilot Brougham rolling ball penis like nothing you've ever written with. 
You'll experience smoothness and comfort that has never existed until 
now. And Brougham’s advanced technology assures this unique 
performance will last for the life of the pen. Even 


Atlast, apen that writes with a feeling. . 


writing 


through multiple carbons. 
. beyond smoothness. Only $1.19 ea. 























4 Letters 





learned that teachers, nurses and police 
officers cannot afford to live in their ex- 
pensive communities. Those businesses 
and communities that want to attract a la- 
bor pool will have to start building spar- 
tan but decent housing. 
Maryann Ondovesik 
New York City 





Children’s Activities 


We were distressed to find a letter to 
the editor [LETTERS, April 28] comment- 
ing that young children may develop 
school-related vision problems as a result 
of having been asked to undertake certain 
activities before their visual systems were 
fully mature. In our combined experience 
of about 28 years, we have not seen any 
youngsters who have had later problems in 
school as a result of being exposed to aca- 
demic or visual activities at too early an 
age. We are concerned that this letter may 
worry parents whose children are in some 
sort of preschool program. Your readers 
should be informed that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding this matter. Not 
all children’s vision specialists feel that 
early visual activity is to be avoided. 

Priscilla M. Berry, M.D. 
David R. Stager, M.D. 
Dallas 


Breaking Silence 


When I hiked the Grand Canyon, I 
too saw the plethora of swarming, noisy 
helicopters and small aircraft despoiling 
the grandeur of the canyon [ENVIRON- 
MENT, April 28]. Millions of visitors view 
this scene annually, and for all, the imme- 
diate response is one of awe and silence. 
Now the pervdsive hum of aircraft is ruin- 
ing the hush. 

Mary C. Sweeney 
Tempe, Ariz. 


The first thing I noticed in your arti- 
cle describing the helicopters touring 
around the Grand Canyon is that the park 
superintendent had to turn off his out- 
board motor before he could hear the 
buzzing helicopters. Where was his birch- 
bark canoe? 

Frank G. McGuire, Editor 
Helicopter News 
Washington 


Your report on the question of tourist 
flights in the Grand Canyon began witha 
scenario on Lake Mead in which nine 
planes swooped and droned overhead, in- 
truding on the silence. Although aircraft 
sound is certainly an issue, it is not the 
only problem, nor an insoluble one. It is 
common to have 50 powerboats on the 
water in the lower canyon region because 
it is a lake rather than a river. We chose 
that locale for our air tours since it is nota 
sensilive river environment. The canyon 
is 279 miles long, and there is room for 
boating, hiking and flying within the area. 


We are working with various governmen- 


| tal agencies and conservation groups to 


| that will be equitable to all. 








devise a compromise for canyon visitation 


Art Gallenson 
Lake Mead Air, Inc. 
Boulder City, Nev. 





Ungarnished Image 

In your story about the manhunt for 
Claude Dallas [NATION, April 14], who is 
accused of killing two game wardens, you 
refer to two books about Dallas that “gar- 
nished” his folk-hero image. My book, Give 
a Boy a Gun, did not “garnish” this cold- 
blooded killer’s image. In fact, it portrayed 
Dallas as a bushwhacker and sociopath 

with the folksy charm ofa pit bullterrier. 
Jack Olsen 
Bainbridge Island, Wash. 





Floating McDonald's 
Your article on Expo 86 [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, April 28] says that McDonald’s 
will launch its first floating fast-food es- 
tablishment in Vancouver. St. Louis has 
claimed that “first” for many years. 
Jack and Yvonne McDonald 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 
TIME regrets the error. 


Best Buns 


Sticky cinnamon rolls may be the lat- 
est snack-food fad in Kansas City [Foop, 
April 21], but here in Albuquerque, the 
Frontier Restaurant has been serving up 
the best on the planet. 


Tom Wagers 
Albuquerque 


None compare with Alice’s Restau- 
rant in Juneau, Wis. 

William J. O'Connor 

Milwaukee 


Alaska has the greatest, sold by Cin- 
namon Ridge Bakery at the Fairbanks 
Farmers’ Market. 

Mark and Gail Kniffen 
Cayucos, Calif. 


You were close, but you missed the 
mark. Had you tasted Mrs. Powell’s Cin- 
namon Roll in Idaho Falls, your report 
would have had a different flavor. 

Charles M. Acklin 
Park City, Utah 


In Philadelphia, the sticky bun can be 
found all over; at bakeries, diners, malls, 
On street corners or college campuses. For 
the authentic recipe, ask any Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch housewife in these parts. 

Isobel H. Beaston | 
Holmes, Pa. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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We taught it 
to speil. 


Introducing the new Smith Corona typewriter with Spell-Right." 
It catches your mistake. Finds it. Erases it. Even helps you to spell it. 


Better yet, it can teach you 
to spell. It’s the sleek new Smith 
Corona electronic typewriter with 
Spell-Right II™ dictionary. And it 
means the end of misspelled 
werds, wrods, even wo ords. 

Slip up, and this typewriter 
catches it instantly. And warns 
you with a beep. 

It has a built-in 50,000- 
word dictionary memory. And you 
can program in up to 300 of your 
own words. Make a mistake and 
the FIND feature locates it any- 
where in the line. Next, the 
WordEraser™ lifts the whole word 
off at a touch. Just touch twice for 
two words. 

Best of all, Spell-Right 
actually shows you how to spell it. 
Access the LIST feature and you 
can look up the word in your type- 
writer! The correct spelling comes 
up in the display. 


Packed inside its high-tech 
design are still more great features: 
Automatic Relocate, Auto Return, 
Auto Centering, Decimal Tabulation 
and Automatic Underline. 

There's also Triple Pitch, 
Programmable Margins and Tabs 
and an electronic end-of-page 
warning. It even has an editable 
memory which stores letters and 
memos. 

And with optional Messen- 
ger module, your Smith Corona 
becomes a letter-quality printer 
when you hook it up to a computer. 

Sounds advanced. And it is. 
Sounds expensive. But it’s not. 

So, when yourname is on 
the work, make sure 7» 

5 47% 
your typewriter has / Q 
our name onit. eam. 7 


WERE WRITING THE FUTURE 





For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840. 





American Scene 





In Arizona: Taming a Troublesome Town 


R oy Mc Neely is pleased that after a ca- 
reer as a truck driver and a guitar 
player he has hit on a role that carries 
some celebrity. Roy remembers Hugh 
O'Brian playing Wyatt Earp on televi- 
sion, and Burt Lancaster as Wyatt Earp in 
the movie. Earp was a deputy marshal in 
Tombstone, the dust-blown Arizona town 





best known for a gunfight that gave him 
his fame, the gunfight at the O.K. Corral 
Today McNeely is Tombstone’s marshal 
Tourists often ask him for his autograph, 
and he is flattered 

Flattery. however, does not ease the 
responsibility of keeping the peace in a 
town that glorifies its lawless past. Tomb- 
stone’s bloody history is about the only 
thing it has in the way of a drawing card, 
and since tourism is about the only thing 
it has in the way of a business, there you 
are. Boothill graveyard holds the remains 
of scores who did not go gentle into that 
good night. The main drag, Allen Street, 
is virtually a shrine to the trigger-happy, 
to soiled doves and to strong drink. Hiring 
on as a deputy in April 1984, McNeely 
thought he spotted some connection be- 
tween Tombstone’s historic character and 
its contemporary behavior: “I mean, peo- 
ple ran stop signs right in front of me.” 

Quickly, the new deputy proved him- 
self the fastest ball-point pen around; his 
pad spit tickets like bullets. “I was the 
only guy writing tickets,” he remembers 
“When I'd see somebody fighting, I'd ar- 
rest them. It looked to me like there was 
this look-the-other-way deal going on 
The officers would spend a couple of 
10urs in the coffee shops, then a couple of 
10urs with friends, then back to the coffee 
shops. This place was wide open.” 


y 
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Just a sarsaparilla: Tombstone Marshal Roy McNeely polices bars and no-parking zones alike 


The marshal’s job turned over twice 
before McNeely took his own shot at it 
He won the two-year appointment from 
the mayor and town council in November 
1984. At the time he made a commitment 
to himself to clean up Tombstone and 
stick there; he was tired of his tumble- 
weed life. 


Born in West Virginia, the 42-year- 
old lawman drove a tractor trailer for 17 
years. He also had a country-music band 
in which his wife Gayle Lynne played 
bass. One night he watched a man get 
shot during a fight in front of the grand- 
stand, and he “stopped raisin’ hell” and 
turned to police work. Gayle Lynne said, 
“What're you gonna do? Save the world?” 
And he said, “No. If I can just save one 
person, it'll be worth it.” He also gave up 
drinking and kicked his cigar habit 

The McNeelys had kin in Tucson, 
and Roy had always enjoyed Arizona, so 
he was delighted when a law-enforcement 
job opened up in nearby Tombstone 
Tombstone had been around since 1877, 
when the discovery of silver deposits 
rushed it into being. Like so many other 
by now familiar Western mining towns, it 
had a brief population explosion, a flirt 
with naughty notoriety (in 1880 a good- 


hearted young local attorney made note of 


the fast life in the dance halls, saloons and 
casinos, then appended a letter home 
“Still there is hope, for I know of two Bi- 
bles in town”), and finally fell into desue- 
tude, having little more purpose in the 
world than grist for the mills of pulp-fic- 
tion writers. It clung on, though, a self- 
proclaimed “town too tough to die,” until 
that moment in this century when the na- 
tion realized collectively there was value 





in old things: if there was gold in them 
thar Vermont barns, there was money to 
be made in Boothill 

Tombstone had the climate, a desert 
that bursts alive in spring, the San Pedro 
Valley, Dragoon Mountains to the north, 
Huachucas to the south, and sunsets that 
turned the land lavender. With fresh 
paint, new lumber and much of America 
out on the open road in the modern prai- 
rie schooner, the motor home, Tombstone 
was back in business, a going concern 
The town hummed along selling tours of 
the cemetery and the O.K. Corral, silver 
and turquoise jewelry, antique mining im- 
plements, as well as the regrettable curios 
of the day: plastic scorpions, John Wayne 
on velvet, Elvis dinner plates 

A town making do, that is what it was, 
unaware of its loose ways until Roy 
McNeely rolled up in a 1973 Winnebago, 
for which he had traded a motorcycle, a 
sidecar and $1,200. Nowadays, even the 
townsfolk who back the new marshal say 
that his zealotry riles 50% of their lot. City 
Councilman Martin Devere, a business- 
man whose charges include Boothill cem- 
etery, and a McNeely supporter, says that 
“anyone good in that job is bound to ruffle 
feathers,” A local innkeeper says flatly, “I 
think he’s an egomaniac. We had a little 
fender bender out front here, and you'd of 
thought it was Murder One. I mean, I 
know in a little town like this—we only 
have 1,700 people—he doesn’t have much 
to do, but you should have seen it!” 

Roy McNeely, tearing down a dirt 
road after two kids on unregistered, unli- 
censed, uninsured motorcycles, conceded 
there was some resistance to his policies 
at first. “Some people called me a little 
dictator, a little Hitler,” he said. “I was 
fighting tooth and nail to clean up the de- 
partment, and it seemed like everything I 
did got blowed out of proportion. It was 
all over hell.” The marshal expertly ma- 
neuvered his squad car into a position to 
cut off the young bikers. Both got off with 
warnings, and the admonition that failure 
to correct their legal obligations would 
amount to $700 in fines next time 

For the last month of 1985, McNee- 
ly’s office collected $1,820.65 in fines 
double or triple the amount his predeces- 
sors usually brought in. Wearing a leather 
vest, a .357 in a holster and silver conches 
on his belt, the marshal was going over his 
ledgers when an elderly woman stuck her 
head in the door. “This is a $10 fine,” she 
said. “I just don’t think this is fair to the 
tourist. I was only there a little while.” 

“The Dodge in the red zone?” 
McNeely inquired 

“Yes, but $10—is that fair?” 

“Yes it is. Within 20 ft. of a crosswalk, 
itis.” 

Returning to his paperwork, the mar- 
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shal pulled out the fruits of his labor thus 
far, and in the doing made the point that 
he inherited a bureaucratic mess. The 
files are tidy now, and thorough, as is per- 
sonnel. McNeely replaced the old crew 
with six new deputies. “Look here,” he 
said, going back to the early entries in one 
journal. “Now look here,” he said, flip- 
ping to recent jottings covering a like peri- 
od of time. “Four pages of tickets rather 
than that one little dinky one. We had of- 
ficers start doing their jobs. That’s what 
happened.” 

From a file drawer he fetched evi- 
dence from criminal cases his office has 
dealt with. The point was, it seemed, sim- 
ple citations can lead to bigger things 
One example: a bicycle obscured an auto 
license plate. The car was stopped, and it 
yielded eleven bags of a “brown mush- 
room substance I can’t pronounce [psilo- 
cybin], although I know it’s a dangerous 
drug,” some marijuana and pills. Large 
cases or little, the marshal said, you have 
to be on your toes. Mothers used to come 
down to the saloons and leave their chil- 
dren outside on the benches until all 
hours. McNeely now enforces a 10 p.m. 
curfew for everyone under 18 

A woman shopkeeper in Tombstone 
said one afternoon, “I wouldn't mind the 
marshal if he weren't so damned Goody 
Two-Shoes.” 

McNeely is proud he lives clean. So 
what if he won’t go to movies in which 
they take the Lord’s name in vain? So 
what if Sunset Carson is his hero? So 
what if he drinks sarsaparilla at the Crys- 
tal Palace? “The people are beginning to 











Martin Devere with a Boothill grave marker 


realize they're either gonna have law en- 
forcement,” the marshal said,“‘or they're 
gonna let the riffraff take over the town.” 
For his part, no matter whether he is re- 
appointed for two more years this fall, 
the man is stuck on Tombstone. The oth- 
er day, he traded his Winnebago and a 
1948 diamond-studded, flat-top Gibson 
guitar for a 65-ft. mobile home. “I 
ain't leaving.” he said, removing the 
wheels. 
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—By Gregory Jaynes 


HOW. 


HELPING 

A POOR 
afreanty 
FEE 1, i) 


You feel many things when a child suf- 
fers in desperate poverty 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness 

But perhaps you've never considered 
how helping one poor girl or boy through 
World Vision's sponsorship program can 
make you feel rich 

It's beautifully simple. 

You see a child’s poverty. You help 
him or her rise above it. Then you feel 
that child's love. ..and you sense a new 
gratitude for the abundance God has 
given you 

This refreshing alternative to 
today’s growing materialism is an 
experience that has been shared by 
thousands of compassionate people since 
World Vision began Childcare Sponsor- 
ship thirty-five years ago 

And now you can become a sponsor, 
too 

Your monthly gifts will give one child 
an opportunity to know the love of 
Christ —as well as regular nutritious 
meals and medical care, carefully admin- 
istered by dedicated Christian workers. 

You will receive a photo and back- 
ground information on your child. You 
will also be able to correspond directly 
with your child, and you'll receive peri- 
odic updates on his or her progress so 
you can be assured that your gifts are 
making a difference 





And, best of all, you don't have to 
be materially rich to sponsor a child 
through World Vision. 

Only 65 cents a day — $20 a month— 
gives a child perhaps the only hope he or 
she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

To become a World Vision Childcare 
Sponsor, simply complete and mail the 
coupon below. 

There’s no need to send any money 
now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of 
information about the child who needs 
your love and care 

Then, if you decide to become a spon- 
sor, keep the packet and mail your first 
sponsorship payment of $20. If not, return 
the material within ten days and owe 
nothing, 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting 

By helping one, you'll enrich two 
lives. 


WORLD '!VISION 


Helping People Care 
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| Please send me information and a 
photograph today of a child who 
needs my help 


Name 


| prefer to make my first payment immediately. | enclose $20. 
| can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $. 


(| understand that if | decide to become a SI 
World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my 

first $20 payment within ten days. If not, I'll 

return the materials so someone else can help.) 


1000 





PT ee 
City/State/Zip 





Phone ( ) 





amin, 


Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible 


World Vision Childcare + Arcadia, CA 91006 
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Wow! Real Reform! 


In a stunning reversal, a Senate panel okays a tax-simplification bill 





tall happened so fast. One minute, the 

long-cherished dream of streamlining 

and simplifying the cumbersome US. 

tax system seemed moribund, unable 
to withstand the hordes of lobbyists and 
influence peddlers arrayed against it. 
Then, shortly after midnight last Wednes- 
day, the entire Senate Finance Commit- 
tee was on its feet roundly applauding the 
chairman, Oregon Republican Bob Pack- 
wood. In the committee's offices down the 
hall, jubilant committee staffers uncorked 
a case of champagne. In an auditorium 
downstairs where the deliberations were 
heard on an intercom, an overfiow crowd 
of lobbyists hissed. 

Packwood, who until two weeks ago 
seemed the least likely champion of 
sweeping reform, raised his arms in tri- 
umph. Joining hands in the committee 
room celebration was an unlikely combi- 
nation of allies: Russell Long, the shrewd 
Louisiana Democrat who for 37 years in 
the Senate has played the fine print of the 
tax code like a fiddler at a fais-dodo; Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole, who once ar- 
gued that tax reform was a lower priority 
than deficit reduction but who now prom- 
ises to push through the measure on the 
Senate floor next month; and Bill Bradley, 
the New Jersey Democrat who for five 
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years has been building the case for re- 
form. Lobbyists representing interests 
ranging from real estate syndicators to 
restaurant owners vowed to descend on 
Capitol Hill to do battle. Acknowledging 
that brutal struggles lie ahead, Bradley, a 
former New York Knicks basketball star, 
warned, “Unlike many games I have 
played in, there are five periods. We've 
only finished the third.” But even former 
skeptics were saying that reform now has 
the momentum. “Two weeks ago, tax re- 
form was hanging by a thread,” said Dole. 
“Now it’s sewn up.” 

The Finance Committee plan would 
reduce taxes by an average of 6.2% for in- 
dividuals by cutting their top rate from 
50% to 27%, while eliminating or 
restricting most de- 
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ductions. Increased standard deductions 
and personal exemptions would mean 
there would be far less incentive to item- 
ize, thus greatly simplifying most returns. 
The top tax rate for business would be cut 
from 46% to 33%, but enough corporate 
loopholes would be closed to raise the to- 
tal amount paid by business by about 20% 
in the first five years and keep the mea- 
sure from losing revenue. Even if the com- 
mittee’s bill survives the upcoming battle 
on the Senate floor, it will still have to be 
reconciled with a version passed 

by the House last Decem- 


married couple with 

two children taking the 
average deductions for such 
things as IRAs and state and local 

taxes. They assume no major medical expenses, 
capital gains income, tax shelters or consumer interest. 


Source: National Taxpayers Union 
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ber, which also cuts rates and closes many 
loopholes but is less drastic than the Pack- 
wood plan 

Upon his arrival back in Washington 
after the Tokyo summit, President Rea- 
gan telephoned Packwood in Oregon, 
where the Senator was campaigning for 
his May 20 primary race. Said Reagan 
“Your efforts moved us one giant step 
down the road toward meaningful, histor- 
ic tax reform. We stand ready to work 
with you closely as your bill goes to the 
floor.” In his Saturday radio address on 
the issue, the President declared, “Ameri- 
ca today stands poised to lift off into a new 
age of opportunity, powered by one of the 
most exciting economic changes of my 
lifetime. Passed by an overwhelming 20-0 
bipartisan vote, this proposal is really rad- 
ical in scope.” 

What the committee did, simply, was 
approve the most sweeping overhaul of 
the tax system since World War IT. The 
centerpiece is a reduction in the number 
of tax brackets: the current law has 15, 
ranging from 11% to 50%; the House- 
passed version has four, ranging from 
15% to 38%; the Senate version just two 
count ‘em, two—of 15% and 27%. Al- 
though the plan has a complex method of 
phasing out the lower bracket as well as 
personal exemptions for wealthy families, 
which would cause the marginal rate (that 
paid on each additional dollar) on some of 
their earnings to be 32%, no one would 
ever owe more than 27% of their total in- 
come in taxes. That would be the lowest 
ceiling in half a century. The committee's 
Staff figures that about 80% of the 96 mil- 
lion Americans who file returns would 
qualify for the 15% rate 

Even though the bill would eliminate 
or reduce a wide array of deductions (see 
chart), it reflects some of the caution 


learned during previous attempts at tax | 
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Present at the rebirth: Finance Committee Chairman Packwood, in his moment of triumph, flanked by Majority Leader Dole and Louisiana’s Long 


reform. It keeps deductions for state and 
local income and property taxes (though 
not for sales taxes). It also keeps deduc- 
tions for mortgage interest on first and 
second homes and for charitable contri- 
butions made by those who itemize 

The bill would maintain so-called rev- 
enue neutrality by shifting about $108 bil- 
lion in taxes from individuals to corpora- 
tions during the next five years. In 
addition to ending such breaks as the in- 
vestment tax credit, it would recover reve- 
nue from a stricter minimum tax of 20% 
on all profitable corporations. There is 
also a more stringent 20% minimum tax 
that would catch wealthy individuals who 
benefit from tax shelters. Gone too would 
be nearly all the gimmicky tax havens 
available chiefly to wealthy investors, 
who used them to translate paper losses | 
into big tax savings 





he Packwood package is the latest 
in a long line of tax-reform propos- 
als. The earliest two were Bradley- 
Gephardt (pushed by Democrats 
Bradley and Missouri Congressman Rich- 
ard Gephardt) and Kemp-Kasten (pushed 
by two Republicans, New York Congress- 
man Jack Kemp and Wisconsin Senator 
Robert Kasten). Then came Treasury I, a 
radical plan proposed in 1984 by then 
Treasury Secretary Donald Regan, fol- 
lowed by Treasury IT, a modified approach 
sponsored by James Baker. After the 
House passed its own plan under the spon- 
sorship of Illinois Democrat Dan Rosten- 
kowski, the ball bounced to Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman Packwood 
He seemed an unlikely radical. As he 
told a reporter early last year, “I kind of 
like the present tax code.” While the 
House was debating its bill last Decem- 
ber, Packwood kept slipping away from 
his office Christmas party to watch on 








television, hoping it would die. “We 
held our breath to the last minute,” said 
one aide, “hoping something would go 
wrong.” Packwood, like many members 
of the Finance Committee, has spent 
much of his 18-year Senate career stuffing 
the tax code with preferences for constitu- 
ents, in his case Oregon’s timber interests 

He says his thinking changed when 
he scanned the list of witnesses who ap- 
peared before hearings on tax reform ear- 
lier this year. “I thought, Is there a group 
in America that is not on this list? Is there 
anyone who does not have some piece of 
the action?” In fact, Packwood knew full 
well how bad the system was, and he had 
been the one opening the door to all these 
special interests during the markup of the 
bill. As a consequence, the plan had be- 
come festooned with $29 billion worth of 
tax breaks over five years, several of 
Packwood's own devising; $100 billion 
more were waiting for insertion. His loop- 
hole largesse prompted the New Republic 
to dub him “Senator Hackwood.” 

As chairman only since last year, 
Packwood did not want his leadership 
marred by this first big test nor to be 
tagged as the Senator who killed tax re- 
form. So last month he slammed on the 
brakes by suspending public markup of 
the bill. That was to be the turning point 
At lunch with Bill Diefenderfer, the Fi- 
nance Committee's chief of staff, Pack- 
wood recalls, “We sat down and we kind 
of looked at each other and said, “Why 
not? Let’s go back to Bradley-Gephardt 
which is square one. Let's lay it before 
them and see what happens.’ ” 

What happened was, they found a core 
group of six Senators who favored the ap- 
proach and signed on as godfathers. The 
group; Democrats Bradley, Daniel Moyni- 
han of New York and George Mitchell of 
Maine, along with Republicans John Cha- 
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consensus was reached by Friday, May 2. 

When the bill was unveiled to the full 
committee last Monday, some members 
were surprised. Oklahoma Democrat Da- 
vid Boren, an ally of oil producers, com- 
plained that he had not been consulted. 
“You were not consulted,” Packwood ad- 
mitted as the television cameras rolled. 
“Many of the final decisions I made. I 
make no apologies. This was necessary in 
order to make things come out.” In fact, to 
get the bill out did take a few last-minute 
concessions to Boren and his oil clique. A 
compromise was worked to keep certain 
gas and oil shelters at an additional cost of 
| $700 million over five years. 



















the poor would cause a serious shortage of 
rental property. 

Some Senators took up the cry. Cali- 
fornia Democrat Alan Cranston said the 
bill would be “anti—new business” because 
it taxes capital gains at the same rate as 
ordinary income and “extremely disrup- 
tive” because some of the tax shelter cur- 
tailments are retroactive. Other Senators 
vowed to make such changes as adding a 
higher bracket for wealthy taxpayers and 
preserving the deductions for IRAs. (The 
Packwood plan would continue to defer 
taxes on income from IRAs but would 
make future contributions deductible only 
for those who do not have a payroll pen- 
sion plan where they work.) 


fee of Rhode Island, John Danforth of Mis- 
souri and Malcolm Wallop of Wyoming. 
The earlier hearings, says Bradley, were 
part of an educational process: “Politicians 
are out for the free lunch, in this case lower 
rates with all the loopholes. You have to 
see you can’t do that.” 

For more than a week, the committee 
met behind closed doors, barring all report- 
ers and lobbyists and violating the Senate’s 
open-meeting rules. At 8:30a.m., before the 

| sessions began, the core group met in Pack- 
wood’s office to plot strategy. Bradley, 
whose 1984 book Fair Tax is a forceful case 
for simplification, provided important sup- 
port for the bipartisan effort. Working with 
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evertheless, the realization 
seemed to be dawning that an 
overall lowering of rates might 
help the entire economy, even 
those industries ostensibly hurt by a loss 
of special treatment. Members of the 
Business Roundtable, an elite group of 
corporate cheiftains, expressed general 
support of the plan at ‘their semi-annual 
meeting in Virginia this past weekend. 
John H. Bryan, chairman of the Sara Lee 
Corp. and of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America noted that the plan would 
“build growth in the economy by giving 
the people money to spend and letting the 
free enterprise system allocate it.” Oliver 
Carr, a Washington megadeveloper, said, 
“Most of the overbuilding around the 
country has been connected to tax breaks. 
We ought to let the money flow to where 
the real demand is.” Argued Packwood: 
“Money is going to flow to its best use. 
You're going to buy a grocery store or a 
duplex because you think you're a good 
grocer or a good property manager, not 
because the tax laws favor them.” 

Likening the bill to a bear bouncing 
back and forth in a shooting gallery, Dar- 
man said, “There will be additional shots 
at the bear, but the bear will continue to 
move in the right direction.” The most po- 
tent argument against too much tamper- 
ing is the desire to keep the top tax rate at 
27%. Some supporters hope to reach an 
agreement that will prevent any Senator 
from offering loophole-opening amend- 
ments without specifying how to make up 
for any revenues that might be lost. Ifa 
budget has been passed by then, such 
trade-offs would be mandatory under the 
Gramm-Rudman deficit reduction law. 

Also working in favor of the bill is the 
fact that in an election year neither party 
wants to be tagged as the obstacle to tax re- 
form. A new factor in the equation, televi- 
sion, may also help. Although an army of 
lobbyists will be following the bill closely, 
so too will many average taxpayers. On 
June 2 the Senate will begin allowing de- 
bates to be televised for the first time. Ma- 
jority Leader Dole, who hopes to establish 
himself as a presidential contender, intends 
to bring the tax bill up that day, “right after 
the prayer.” —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 
John E. Yang/Washington 
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them—and sometimes arriving at Pack- By then a bandwagon effect had tak- 
wood’s office for private sessions even be- | en over. Said Packwood: “This bill went 
fore the core group met—was Deputy Trea- from immovable to unstoppable in 24 
sury Secretary Richard Darman. Mostly | hours. Something came together, some 
Darman listened. Sometimes, however, he chemistry.” Said Moynihan: “There’s a 
made key suggestions, like ways to phase dynamic. Once you get eleven, you get 
out tax shelters to cause the least resistance. | 15.” In fact, once they had 15, they had 
Sensing that a dramatic breakthrough was | everyone. No member wanted to be on 
possible, Darman passed up the trip to the | the losing side of a vote in favor of reform. 
Tokyo economic summit. Various interest groups immediately 

The breakthrough was a simple one, | predicted an economic apocalypse should 
the kind that is at the heart of any real tax | the bill become law. The National Res- 
reform plan. Privately, several Senators | taurant Assoc. claimed that its industry 
told Packwood they would be willing to | would lose $32 billion and 1.3 million jobs 
forsake their favored tax preferences if | over the next three years if business meals 
everyone else would do the same. “Tl give | were only 80% deductible. The real estate 
it a run and call their bluff.” Packwood | industry warned that removal of tax bene- 
noted to Darman. It worked. A majority | fits for financing subsidized housing for 











A Summit of Substance 


In Tokyo, a united front on terrorism and economics 


C all it the summit of good feelings. As 
the leaders of the seven major indus- 
trial democracies concluded their twelfth 
annual economic conference in Tokyo 
last week, their assessments of the meet- 


ing went beyond the typical rote claims of 


harmony. Japanese Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone declared that the confer- 
ence “reaffirmed mutual understanding 
and trust between us.” British Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher uttered a hearty 
“mission accomplished.” Even that pe- 
rennial summit spoilsport, French Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand, exulted that 
the meeting was “the most relaxed” he 
had experienced. Said the most trium- 
phant of the summiteers, Ronald Reagan 
“It's no exaggeration to describe the To- 
kyo summit as the most successful of the 
six that I have attended.” 

While the meeting yielded up no decla- 
rations that will be remembered for their 
ringing prose, it did produce two carefully 
wrought but unusually direct communi- 
qués, one condemning state-sponsored 
terrorism, another supporting a plan to sta- 
bilize currency-rate fluctuations. The state- 
ments represented personal victories for 
two members of the Reagan Cabinet. Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz has waged a 
long and sometimes lonely struggle to de 
velop a consensus in the U.S. and among 
America’s allies on the need to strike back 
against states that sponsor terrorism; Trip 
oli and Tokyo are proof that he has suc- 
ceeded. Treasury Secretary James Baker 
with the pragmatic shrewdness of a Texas 
pol, has been stroking and cajoling his fel- 
low finance ministers in hopes of finding 
better ways to manage world trade and fi 
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Baker and Shultz put their heads together 


Cherished plans coming to fruition 


nance policies; afler cagily downplaying 
the chance of significant agreements, he 
came away from Tokyo with a plan for 
guiding the international economy 

The summit started with a bang. Dur- 
ing a series of welcoming ceremonies for 
the leaders (from the US., Britain, 
France, West Germany, Japan, Italy and 
Canada) at Akasaka Palace, five home- 
made missiles fired from crude tubes in an 
apartment window nearby sailed over 
their target and fell harmlessly to earth 
The summiteers were hardly fazed. When 
asked if he was disturbed by the rockets, 
Reagan quipped, “No, they missed.” 

The radicals’ salvo may even have 
worked to the President’s advantage, 
lending a certain immediacy to his call for 
a tough declaration against terrorism 
During dinner with his fellow leaders on 
the first night of the summit, Reagan dis- 
tributed a rambling ten-page position pa- 
per that Shultz, White House Chief of 
Staff Donald Regan and National Securi- 


ty Adviser John Poindexter had hurriedly 
drafted during the Air Force One flight 
Thatcher, much to everyone's surprise, 
then pulled out a two-page proposal of her 
own. It included a checklist of direct mea- 
sures that the allies could undertake 

While the summiteers slept, their 
aides (known as Sherpas) toiled until 4:30 
a.m. on a statement. Copies were waiting 
for the leaders at their Monday confer- 
ence. A Thatcher aide had scribbled on 
the British Prime Minister's copy: “P.M 
Report on the Sherpas’ efforts. It’s pretty 
weak.” The Iron Lady emphatically 
agreed. Leaning toward her microphone, 
she declared, “I still don’t think this is 
strong enough. It doesn’t reflect our dis- 
cussion last night Reagan, happy to 
have someone else take the lead, quickly 
sided with her, as did Canadian Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney 

One issue of contention was whether 
Libya should be named directly. Mitter- 
rand, who had denied permission for U.S 
jets from Britain to overfly Fré 
their way to Libya, did not offer the ex- 
pected opposition. “Everybody will know 
whom we're talking about,” he said, “so 
why not?” Italian Prime Minister Bett 
Craxi, whose country has the closest eco- 
nomic and emotional ties to its former 
colony Libya, was perhaps the most reluc- 
tant to go along. While Craxi eventually 
conceded, his bitter pill of support was 
sugared by an agreement to add Italy, as 
well as Canada, to the regular sessions 
that have been held by the finance minis 
ters of the five other nations 

The final document outlined specific 
steps that the seven nations agreed to ap- 
ply against the governments of states that 
sponsor terrorism, singling out Libya. The 
accord includes limits on the size of diplo- 
matic delegations, more stringent extradi- 
tion arrangements and refusal to permit 
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entry of any person expelled from another 
country for terrorist activities. At his To- 


| kyo press conference, Reagan implied 


that the agreement actually went further. 
“We didn’t think it was perhaps useful,” 
he said, “to put all of that into a public 
statement telling terrorists exactly what it 
was we intended to do.” Shultz, ordinarily 
Buddha-like, was downright ebullient. 
When asked what the agreement would 
mean to Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi, 
Shultz exclaimed, “‘The message is: 
“You've had it, pal. You are isolated. You 
are recognized as a terrorist.’ ” 

While Shultz gloated, Treasury Secre- 
tary Baker was watching a cherished plan 
of his own come to fruition. In what is per- 
haps the most ambitious economic deci- 
sion ever to emerge from an economic 
summit, Baker won support for his plan 
for bringing greater monetary stability to 
the free world economy. Since 1973, float- 
ing exchange rates have been set by the 
free market. One of the results has been 





wild fluctuations, including the rapid rise 
and fall of the dollar over the past two 
years and the current dramatic apprecia- 
tion of the yen, which has some Japanese 
exporters crying for help. Rather than 
bring back fixed rates, Baker's plan would 
employ a system dubbed the “managed 
float.” Under the accord, the seven 
nations will try to control rates by coordi- 
nating action on the underlying funda- 
mentals, such as budget deficits, trade 
balances, interest rates, inflation and un- 
employment. If necessary, there might be 
interventions in the currency markets by 


| various government banks. 


t is questionable, however, whether the 

Group of Seven finance ministers will 
always be able to agree on mutual poli- 
cies. If they do not see eye to eye, there are 
no penalties prescribed for nations that 
fail to fall in line. The U.S. contends that 
the frequency and publicity of the G-7 
conferences will inspire the nations to ad- 





here to their agreements. But the Reagan- 
auts were disappointed by the summi- 
teers’ failure to set a date for talks on 
breaking down trade barriers. 

An old hand at these conferences by 
now, Reagan made the best of his vaunted 
charm and easygoing style in negotiating 
with the other leaders, particularly on the 
terrorism communiqué. Now he must gear 
up for what could be a long, hot summer of 
battles with lawmakers on tax reform and | 
the budget. In addition, several politically 
motivated protectionist bills are percolating 
in Congress this election year, and they 
could gather strength if the Tokyo talks and 
their aftermath do not help reduce Ameri- 
ca’s current trade imbalance. Reagan 
seems ready. When asked about his differ- 
ences with Congress as he prepared to leave 
Tokyo, he grinned and said, “Let them just 
wait until the old man comes home and see 
what happens.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Jay Branegan/ 
Tokyo 











The Road from Damascus 


hile the leaders of the seven major in- 

dustrial democracies were weighing 
in with a pointed denunciation of state-au- 
thorized terrorism—particularly Libyan 
terrorism—evidence was mounting last 
week that another Middle Eastern nation 
had recently sponsored a series of well- 
publicized terror attacks. 

The bombs in these cases were thought 
to be made in Damascus. From the Syrian 
capital they were transported to the Syrian 
embassies in East Berlin and London. Their alleged targets: 
the German-Arab Friendship Society in West Berlin (blown 
up on March 29), an El Al jet en route from London to Tel 
Aviv with 360 aboard (saved by an alert El Al baggage in- 
spector), and possibly the La Belle discotheque, also in West 
Berlin (destroyed on April 5, killing a U.S. Army sergeant 
and a Turkish woman and injuring 230). The prime suspects 
are two Syrian-trained Palestinian brothers, Achmed Nawaf 
Mansour Hazi and Nezar Nawaf Man- 


Suspect Hazi 


US. After all, it was what the Reagan 
Administration called “irrefutable evi- 
dence” of Libyan complicity in the La 
Belle attack that led the U.S. to send 
its warplanes against Muammar Gad- 
dafi’s country. What if Syria were also 
involved? At a news conference last 
week, President Reagan said, “If we 
have the same kind of evidence with 
regard to other countries, they will be 
subject to the same treatment.” 

The evidence against Syria is tan- 
gled but persuasive. Hindawi was ar- 
paaypetrerec atria chettalcadas 
plot was foiled. U.S. intelligence offi- 
cers believe he was a Syrian intelli- 
gence recruit who tried to send his un- 


suspecting Irish girlfriend onto the El Syria's Assad: covering his tracks 





Al flight carrying a bag lined with explosives. His brother 
Hazi, in custody in West Berlin, has confessed to the attack on 
the friendship society. Inside the Syrian embassy in East Ber- 
lin, Hazi claims, he was given advice and “tactical guidance” 
on bomb preparation and timing devices. Hazi has denied 
any involvement in the La Belle explosion. Nonetheless, 
West German police reported that the disco explosives close- 
ly resembled the bomb that wrecked the friendship society. 

Though Syrian President Hafez Assad has so far been 
iva teen Gaddah wicileetag eis aead dace eaaee 
possible Syrian role in the El Al attempt have raised the al- 
ready high level of tension between Israel and Syria. Israeli 
Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin told TIME last week that he 
believed “the decision about this crazy murderous act was 
taken at a relatively high level” in the Syrian government. 
Syria's support of terrorism “increased the danger” of a mili- 
tary confrontation, he warned, but he stressed that Israel 
does not intend to go to war with its neighbor. 

Damascus meanwhile refused British requests to waive 
the diplomatic immunity of three Syrian diplomats in 
London suspected of complicity in the El Al bombing at- 
tempt, though it denied any involvement in “alleged terror- 
., ist activities on British soil.” On Satur- 
\s 2 day the three were expelled from Brit- 
| ain, Damascus has also denied partici- 
= pating in the West Berlin attacks. 
= Administration officials acknowl- 
edged that no matter how “irrefutable” 
comes, the possibility of direct U.S. 
military attacks on Syrian targets is re- 
mote. Syria’s close ties to the Soviet 
Union and pivotal role in the volatile 
Middle East, they point out, make it a 
more formidable geopolitical adver- 
sary. But they are hopeful that the U.S. 
attack on Libya will discourage Syria 
and other nations from contemplating 
terrorist attacks against American tar- 
gets. “The Syrians,” said one White 
House official, perhaps wishfully, “got 


the message.” —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Clive Freeman/Berlin and David 
Halevy/Washington 
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Cc ongress has sought more and more to 
assert itself in foreign policy, once an 
almost exclusively presidential preserve. 
Faced with political reality and under- 
standing that Congress was increasingly 
wary about selling to Saudi Arabia any 
weapons that could be used against Israel, 
the Administration last fall chopped 
down an arms shopping list drawn up by 
the Saudis and the Pentagon. Out went 
the purchase of twelve Black Hawk heli- 
copters, “enhancement kits” to upgrade 
60 F-15 fighter planes, and about a dozen 
new F-15s. The Administration did ac- 
cede, however, to the Saudis’ $354 million 
offer to buy 800 shoulder-fired antiair- 
craft Stinger missiles, 1,650 air-to-air 
Sidewinders and 100 antiship Harpoons. 
The scaled-down deal seemed safe 
enough, since Congress had approved the 
sale of all three types of missiles to the de- 
| sert kingdom in the past. 

Last week, however, both the House 
and the Senate voted overwhelmingly to 
scuttle the missile sale, handing Reagan 
the most serious foreign policy rebuff of 
his presidency. It was the first time Con- 
gress had ever voted to block an arms sale 
that had Executive backing. Moreover, 
the margins of 73 to 22 in the Senate and 
356 to 62 in the House were considerably 
wider than the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to override a presidential veto. None- 
theless, Reagan immediately vowed that 
he would not only veto the congressional 
action but would also twist enough arms 
to prevent an override and permit the sale 
to go through. 

At issue is not Saudi Arabia's access to 
weapons, since King Fahd’s regime can 
buy all the arms it wants from other na- 
tions. Rather, the problem for Reagan is 
political. He promised the missiles partly 
as a token of the special relationship that 
has existed between Washington and Ri- 

| yadh since World War II, and partly as a 





Arms for Arabs: Saudi troops train in an armored personnel carrier purchased from the U.S. 


Stinging Rebuff for the Saudis 


Congress scuttles a politically sensitive missile sale 








warning to Iran against carrying its gulf 
war with Iraq any closer to Saudi Arabia. 
Said the White House: “Congress has en- 
dangered our long-standing security ties 
to Saudi Arabia, called into question the 
validity of U.S. commitments to its friends 
and undermined U.S. interests and policy 
throughout the Middle East.” 

The vote was all the more remarkable 
for the lack of strong overt opposition to 
the missile deal by Washington's powerful 
pro-Israeli lobby. Even so, many lawmak- 
ers were fearful of supporting a measure 
that might offend Jewish voters in an 
election year and wanted to punish the 
Saudis for what legislators view as un- 
friendly acts, including muted criticism of 
the US. for its bombing raid on Libya. 
Said California Democrat Alan Cranston, 
who led the campaign in the Senate 
against the missile sale: “We should send 
the Saudis a signal that our friendship en- 
tails certain minimal obligations.” 

Since Reagan’s chances of sustaining 
his veto in the Democratic-controlled 
House are just about nil, he will concen- 
trate on the Senate, where the G.O.P. 
holds a 53-to-47 majority. Though Rea- 
gan’s powers of persuasion are not to be 
underestimated, some Hill observers put 
the President’s chances of corralling the 
34 voles necessary to prevent the Senate 
from overriding a veto at less than fifty- 
fifty. Indeed, opponents of U.S. arms sales 
to Saudi Arabia were so heartened by last 
week’s vote that they are eyeing a new 
target: the delivery of five AWACS ad- 
vanced radar aircraft sold to the Saudis 
with congressional approval in 1981. That 
deal was bitterly opposed by Israel and 
many of its congressional supporters, who 
fear that the aircraft might be used 
against Israel. The first of the AWACS is 
scheduled for delivery to the Saudis next 
month. —BSy William R. Doerner. Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 
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SALT Shaker 


Reagan might breach a treaty 





hen news of the tentative decision 

leaked last month, it seemed a 
great victory for the State Department 
and arms-control advocates. To slay 
within the missile limits set by the un- 
ratified SALT II accord, President Rea- 
gan had agreed to dismantle two aging 
Poseidon submarines when a new Tri- 
dent sub is launched this month. The 
complex compromise, reached at a se- 
cret National Security Council meeting, 
seemed to have something for each of 
the warring factions in the Administra- 
tion: though it preserved SALT II for the 
moment, it also accelerated work on the 
small mobile missile known as_ the 
Midgetman and ordered a study of the 
larger, multiwarhead Mobileman missile 
sought by the Pentagon. 

Now it emerges that the President's 
tentative decision contained another 
major concession to Pentagon hawks. In 
a confidential letter to West European 
leaders that was discussed in the corri- 
dors of the Tokyo summit last week, 
Reagan declared his intention to break 
the SALT II treaty later this year as the 
Air Force increases the number of B-52 
heavy bombers outfitted with nuclear- 
tipped cruise missiles. For the past five 
years, the Air Force has been convert- 
ing B-52s to carry the low-flying self- 
guided cruise missile. So far, more than 
100 have been modified, and conver- 
sions are running at about one every 
three weeks. At that rate, the U.S. will 
violate the overall 1,320 limit on ballis- 
tic missile launchers and bombers carry- 
ing cruise missiles by December. 

British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher protested the decision strong- 
ly, though quietly, to Reagan, and other 
allied leaders were also upset. Reagan 
promised to take their views into ac- 
count when the matter is discussed at 
another NSC meeting, perhaps this week. 
Abandoning SALT II would be a blow to 
the sputtering arms-control talks that 
resumed in Geneva last week. The tim- 
ing could also be awkward: the Soviets 
are now hinting that they may agree to 
a Washington summit between Reagan 
and Mikhail Gorbachev in December, 
just when the breach would occur. = 





ates 
Cruise missile being launched from a B-52 
The hawks want to fly through a ceiling. 
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ACase of Spy vs. Spy | 


And an object lesson in what friendship should not be 
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Bi in the early 1970s, Navy Commu- 
took a hard look at his best friend Jerry 
Whitworth and, as he later testified, sized 
him up as “a possible recruit in the spying 
business.” After more than a decade in 
the Navy, Walker wanted to retire from 
the service and was searching for some- 
one who could feed him the kind of inside 
information that he had been selling to his 
Soviet contacts at monthly fees ranging 
from less than $2,000 to $4,000. For three 
years, said Walker, he spent a great deal 
of time trying to “subtly explore 
Whitworth’s attitude toward espionage.” 
In 1974, at a bar in San Diego, Walker fi- 
nally persuaded his buddy, who had re- 
cently left his Navy communications job, 
to re-enlist and supplement his pay by 
handing over decoding information and 
top-secret cables. “I envisioned a plan 
where I would work as a go-between be- 
tween a new recruit and the Soviets,” said 
Walker during Whitworth’s long-running 
espionage trial in San Francisco. His testi- 
mony amounted to an object lesson in 
what friendship should not be 

Spy Master Walker, 48, claims that 
he never revealed to Whitworth the iden- 
tity of the high-paying buyer. He hinted 
instead that their information might be 
going to a private defense firm, the Mafia 
or a US. ally like Israel. But near the 
end of their decade-long “business” rela- 


came edgy, fearful of getting caught by 
the FBI. “I found myself in the middle 
of Mr. Whitworth’s wishy-washiness,” 
Walker recalled on the witness stand. 
“T couldn't see the FBI as any threat at 
all.” Whitworth’s trepidation, it turned 
out, was entirely justified. Last spring 
Walker was arrested by FBI agents. Two 
weeks later, Whitworth, now 46, turned 
himself in 

The Walker ring, which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has called the most damaging 
spy enterprise in 30 years, was exposed by 
John Walker’s former wife Barbara. John 
Walker, who is expected to serve a life 
sentence, agreed to testify against 
Whitworth in exchange for leniency for 
his son Michael, 23, a Navy seaman also 
recruited by Walker who is now serving 
25 years for espionage 

Doodling as he was questioned, occa- 
sionally smiling coyly, Ringleader Walk- 
er described a venal world made glamor- 
ous by the trappings of a cheap thriller: 
the miniature Minox camera for photo- 
graphing documents, the clandestine 
drops in suburban Virginia, the rendez- 
vous with Soviet agents in Vienna and Ca- 
sablanca. “Do not squander your money,” 
Walker said his Soviet contacts told him 
“Don’t buy a Mercedes.” 

Defense attorneys have argued that 








tionship, Walker testified, Whitworth be- | 


nications Watch Officer John Walker | 





Whitworth: recruited via the buddy system 


by making Walker its star witness, 
the prosecution is “using the shark to 
catch the minnow.” Whitworth’s defense 
may rest on Walker’s testimony that the 
master spy never informed his friend that 
the stolen secrets were destined for the 
Soviets. In his final testimony, how- 
ever, Walker said that “common sense” 
should have told Whitworth just who the 
buyer was. a 


Church and State 


A judge fines the Catholic bishops 
— judges are not known for their 
patience with uncooperative witnesses 


and foot-dragging litigants. But never be- 
fore, to anyone's recollection, has a mem- 


| ber of the federal bench cited the entire 


Roman Catholic hierarchy for contempt 
of court. Last week in New York City, 
however, Federal Judge Robert L. Carter 
socked the Catholic bishops of the U.S 
with an eye-popping fine of $100,000 a 
day until they comply with a court order 
The bishops’ sin: refusing the judge’s in- 
structions to give suing pro-choicers inter- 


| nal church documents on the church’s 


antiabortion campaign. The critical un- 
derlying issue that has dragged the bish- 
ops into court: whether the Catholic hier- 
archy crossed the boundary between 
church and state in politicking against 
abortion 

Carter’s punishment is but the lat- 
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est development in a 5-year litigation 
that could become a major consti- 
tutional test case on the limits of mixing 
religion and politics. Protestant and Jew- 
ish groups that disagree with Catholicism 
on abortion are deeply concerned about 
the case’s religious-liberty implications 
The suit by a group called Abortion 
| Rights Mobilization, joined by 20 other 
pro-choice groups and individuals, is 
aimed at stripping the Catholic Church of 
its status as a tax-exempt religious organi- 
zation. The suit is based upon section 
501(c)(3) of the tax code, which states that 
an exempt organization cannot “partici- 
pate in, or intervene in ... any political 
campaign on behalf of any candidate for 
public office.” 

For the past ten years, the Catholic 
Church “has engaged in a systematic ef- 
fort to support or oppose candidates ac- 
cording to their position on the abortion 
question, and the IRS has done nothing to 
enforce the tax code against the Catholic 
Church,” charges ARM Lawyer Marshall 
Beil. Among the transgressions cited by 
ARM: a 1980 letter read from 410 pulpits 
in Boston implicitly urging congregations 
not to elect Barney Frank a Congressman; 
a 1980 editorial in a Catholic newspaper 
in San Antonio (headline: TO THE IRS— 
NUTs!!!) that praised Ronald Reagan for 
his antiabortion stand; and John Cardinal 
O'Connor's public disputes with Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential Candidate Geral- 
| dine Ferraro over her stand on abortion 
Beil contends that many such statements 
stem from a 1975 church master plan for 
pro-life activities; the church has refused 
to turn over background documents on 
this to the court 

Judge Carter has directed the 350 
bishops to provide other internal docu- 
ments on their national and local anti- 
abortion activities and possible funding, 
as well as their dealings with political 
candidates and with the IRS. Impatient 
with the church’s unwillingness to com- 
ply, the judge charged that the Catholic 
groups had “willfully misled” the plain- 
tiffs and had “made a travesty of the court 
process.” Nonetheless, at week's end he 
agreed to delay the huge fines, giving 
church lawyers until May 16 to appeal the 
contempt citation 

Churches “have a right—as much as 
you and I do—to discuss any issue,” ac- 
knowledges ARM President Lawrence 
Lader. In fact, the tax code specifically al- 
lows exempt organizations some leeway 
for lobbying. But, says Lader, exempt 
groups cannot “support or attack political 
candidates.” 
moved the exemption of the Christian 
Century magazine for three years because 
it endorsed Lyndon Johnson's election in 
1964. Beil hypothesizes that political work 
by Jerry Falwell’s Fundamentalist sup- 
porters could be another target of scruti- 
ny, “but at the moment it’s enough to fight 
the Catholic Church One step at a 
time.” By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
Cathy Booth/New York 
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MONUMENTS 


The Lady Has a 
Problem 


Every hundred years, some 
wag remarked as the Statue of 
Liberty was undergoing its 
two-year, $66.3 million resto- 
ration, a lady needs a face-lift- 
ing. Well, maybe it was too 
much to expect the refurbished 
copper statue to shine like a 
newly minted penny at its re- 
dedication on July 4. Even so, 
why have parts of the statue’s 
left cheek, left neck and torch 
arm developed what the New 
York Daily News last week 
delicately dubbed a skin prob- 
lem? The dark spots, it turns 
out, are acid stains, caused by 
pollutants that began eating 
away at the statue’s protective 
patina in the 1960s and cannot 
be removed without endanger- 
ing the delicate copper sheath. 
But then again, what 100-year- 
old lady does not have an age 
spot here and there? 





INDIANS 


Chants for a 
New Bishop 


Spanish missionaries began 
proselytizing the Indians of the 
Southwestern U.S. in the mid- 
dle of the 16th century, and 
Native American Catholics to- 
day number about 400,000. But 
not until last week was an Indi- 
an admitted to the church’s hi- 
erarchy. In a colorful ordina- 
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tion Mass, combining standard 
Catholic liturgy with the 
chants and dances of the Na- 
vajo, Pueblo and Apache 
tribes, Donald Pelotte, 41, an 
Abenaki from the far-off Al- 
gonquin nation (the North- 
eastern U.S.) became bishop of 
the 45,000-member New Mex- 
ico and Arizona diocese of 
Gallup. 

Pelotte, who grew up in 
Maine and holds a Ph.D. in 
philosophy from New York 
City’s Fordham University, 
expects to spend a year ac- 
quainting himself with the 
Southwest's unfamiliar condi- 
tions. One of them, a near gale- 
force desert wind, crashed the 
party, prompting the new bish- 
op to offer some instant coun- 
sel to his flock: “The best thing 
we could do at this point is go 
back home.” 


Snubbing 
Jesse’s Club 


The National Congressional 
Club, political lair of North 
Carolina Senator Jesse Helms, 
is a money machine that raised 
$5.7 million to back right-wing 
candidates in the 1984 elec- 
tion, one of the largest war 
chests collected by any politi- 
cal-action committee in the 
nation, conservative or liberal. 
Last week it suffered a re- 
sounding defeat on its home 
ground 

By a 2-to-1 margin, Tar- 
heel State Republicans chose 
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Congressman James Broyhill, 
a mainstream conservative, 
over the N.C.C.’s man, former 
Ambassador to Rumania Da- 
vid Funderbunk, to run for the 
Senate seat vacated by another 
Helms protégé, retiring Sena- 


tor John East. Broyhill 
promptly announced that he 
would wage his campaign 
without the help of Helms’ or- 
ganization, thank you very 
much. The continuing bitter- 
ness in G.O.P. ranks brought 
smiles to Democrat Terry San- 
ford, 68, a onetime North Car- 
olina Governor, who, in a 
crowded field of ten candi- 
dates, won his party’s Senate 
nomination with 60% of the 
vote. 


THE NAVY 


Battle of the 
Punch Bowl 


When the Navy decided to 
bring back the battleship five 
years ago, old hands could al- 
most be heard humming An- 
chors Aweigh. Since then, two 
World War Il-—vintage battle- 
wagons have been made ready 
for sea duty, and last week a 
third, the U.S.S. Missouri, was 
recommissioned in San Fran- 
cisco as a crowd of 12,000 spec- 
tators cheered from its pier. 
But no dreadnought is real- 
ly shipshape, it seems, without 
a set of ceremonial silver 
When the Missouri was moth- 
balled back in 1955, ten years 
after the surrender ceremony 
ending World War II was held 
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Wearing her age spots proudly 


on her decks as she lay at an- 
chor in Tokyo Bay, 338-piece 
silver set was returned to the 
citizens of Missouri, who had 
generously donated the finery. 
With the Missouri returning to 
action, the Navy wanted the 
silver back. Problem was, Mis- 
souri Governor John Ashcroft 
wanted to hang on to the ship’s 
engraved punch-bowl set, 
which has been on display at 
the state capital in Jefferson 
City. Finally, with the U.S. At- 
torney in Kansas City acting as 
mediator, the Navy and the 
State compromised: when the 
Missouri is at sea, all the silver 
is hers. But when she is in 
home port, the Navy will make 


| the punch bow! available to the 


state. Grog all around, mates 


LOUISIANA 


Edwards Wins 
Big in Court 


Louisiana Governor Edwin 


| Edwards, no stranger to the 


gambling tables, took the risky 
course of allowing his second 
trial on racketeering and fraud 
charges to go to the jury with- 
out presenting a defense. On 
Saturday afternoon the Gover- 
nor won big. The jury found 
Edwards and four other defen- 
dants innocent of all charges, 
which were connected to a 
hospital-investment scheme 
that had netted the flamboyant 
Governor $1.9 million between 
his second and third terms 
Said a jubilant Edwards: “I feel 
vindicated.” 
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COVER STORIES 


Growing Pains at 40 





As they approach mid-life, Baby Boomers struggle to have it all 


When Brian Weiss graduated from 
UCLA in 1968, he was portrayed in beard 
and mortarboard on the cover of TIME for 
a story that described the nation’s college 
graduating class as ‘the most conscience- 
stricken, moralistic, and, perhaps, the most 
promising” in U.S. history. As an editor of 
UCLA’s Daily Bruin, Weiss gained notori- 
ety by writing a column calling the Gover- 
nor of California, Ronald Reagan, “a 
liar.” With the breathtaking cockiness of 


his class and era, Weiss breezily declared, 
“T can see myself as an excellent U.S. 
President.” 

Today Weiss's beard is flecked with 
gray, and he is less sanguine about his fu- 
ture. Since bouncing around academe for 
six years, he has held a variety of jobs, in- 


cluding a brief stint as executive editor of 


Playgirl magazine. Still single, he is a free- 
lance writer and editor living in a rented 
apartment in Santa Monica, Calif. He has 





an enviable view of the ocean, but what he 
really wants, he says, ‘is to settle down and 
have a family.” He feels funny about turn- 
ing 40 this year. “Middle age sounds a bit 
strange because many of us haven’ at- 
tained the goals that our parents attained 
at that age. I mean, how can you be an 
adult when you don't own a house?” 


The generation that wanted to stay 
| forever young is entering middle age. This 
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year the leading edge of the Baby Boom, 
the 76 million Americans born in the fe- 
cund years between 1946 and 1964, 
reaches mid-life. Former White House 
Wunderkind David Stockman and Actor 
Sylvester Stallone (Rocky, Rambo) turn 
40 in 1986. So do ex-Mouseketeer Carl 
(“Cubby”) O’Brien, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency Director Kenneth 
Adelman, Real Estate Mogul Donald 
Trump and Comedian Gilda Radner. At 
the tail end of the boom, the last members 
of the vast litter are graduating from col- 
lege this spring and stepping into a not 
notably waiting world. Members of a gen- 


eration that has made a pastime out of 
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prolonged adolescence are being forced 
by the biological clock to face up to the re- 
sponsibilities of adulthood—to their par- 
ents, to their children, to one another 
Middle age is only the latest milestone 
for a generation that has been relentlessly 
scrutinized, dissected and classified. The 
Baby Boomers were the Spock generation, 
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the Now generation, the Woodstock gen- 
eration, the Me generation. Nor were they 
exactly shy about all the attention. 
Through high times and hard times, no 
other group of Americans has ever been 
quite so noisily self-conscious. 

Better educated (twice as likely to go 
to college as their parents), idealistic and 
assertive, Baby Boomers were expected to 
remake the world. “We wanted to change 
it all, to do it our way,” says Senator Al- 
bert Gore, 38, Democrat of Tennessee. In 
some ways the Baby Boomers have indeed 
turned old values upside down, revolu- 
tionizing the role of women and trans- 
forming American taste, music and sexu- 
al mores. “Because of their numbers and 
their approach to life, Baby Boomers are 
setting standards for the rest of us,” says 
Jane Fitzgibbon. director of research de- 
velopment for the Ogilvy & Mather ad 
agency. But in other areas, a lot of shad- 
ows have fallen between the dream and 
the reality 
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Demographers somewhat inelegantly 
refer to the Baby Boom generation as “the 
pig in the python,” a moving bulge that 
distorts and distends everything around it 
as it rumbles through the stages of life 
Locked together in a crowded race, many 
Boomers have learned to use their elbows 
The most outspoken members retain a 
kind of generational arrogance epito- 
mized by Stockman’s egregious assertion 
in his newly published memoirs (The Tri- 
umph of Politics; Harper & Row) that the 
so-called Reagan Revolution was in fact 
not Reagan’s: “It was mine.” 

But the Baby Boomers’ great expecta- 
tions have been diminished by a series of 
rude social and economic shocks, from 
the Viet Nam War to double-digit infla- 
tion. Although the sheer size of the gener- 
ation provided a sense of solidarity and 
power, it ultimately proved to be the Baby 
Boomers’ bane. There were simply too 
many of them to maintain in the style to 
which millions became accustomed as af- 
fluent children of the ‘50s and 60s. Egali- 
tarilanism might have been the avowed 
ethic of their youth, but competition was, 
and still is, the harsh reality. Many brave- 
ly refuse to admit it, yet the fact is that 
many Baby Boomers do not live as well as 
their parents, and may never 

The generation idealized by Madison 
Avenue for its superior muscle tone and 
free-spending habits is ruefully discover- 
ing that, contrary to the promise of the 
ads, it cannot have it all. Not only that, 
long absorbed in themselves, the Baby 
Boomers are a generation that has avoid- 
ed or postponed commitment to others 
Many have little loyalty to their employ- 
ers and less to political leaders or ideas. 
Partly because of the economic squeeze, 
they get married later and have children 
later. They also divorce more than their 
parents. Quite a few, it seems, are destined 
for an awfully lonely old age 

As they moodily listen to golden old- 


ies, the members of 
Crowded race: the Big Chill genera- 
diaper ser- tion sometimes seem 
vices and baby to prefer looking back 
strollers in Los to looking forward 
Angeles in They often long for a 
1958; Boston simpler and dreamier 
marathoners in time of dates at the 
1986 drive-in, before real 


life intruded on their 
teenage idylls. Yet, as 
demonstrated in a poll 
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Ties that bind: 


the nuclear 

family proudly 
for TIME by Yankelo- poses in Levit- 
vich, Clancy, Shulman, town, N.Y., in 
Baby Boomers have 1949; working 
not lost the American parents in Tex- 
birthright of optimism as squeeze in 
about the future. While some “quality 
they may not live quite time” in 1984 


as well as their parents, 
a surprising number 
think they do, and 
most feel they have 
more freedom to 
choose their own life- 
styles. In the mid- 
1980s, as interest rates 
drop back down to single digits and the 
work force expands to accommodate their 


vast numbers, the Boomers may in fact 9 


have renewed reason to hope 
It is not quite fair to accuse them, as 
some have done, of betraying their youth- 
ful ideals. Though Boomers have shaken 
| the institutions of family and work, in 
some ways society is better for the jolts. 
Women have struggled to end the conde- 
scending notion of “women’s work,” and 
they have succeeded in winning a mea- 
sure of equality at home and on the job 
Men have had to learn new jobs like dia- 
per changing, and more fathers actually 
know their children. Baby Boomers re- 
main wary of institutions in general and 
Government in particular, and their re- 
formist energy surfaces in grass-roots 
movements aimed at curing everything 
from drunken driving to the arms race. If 
some Boomers have resignedly become 
the organization men and women they 
once mocked, others have unleashed in- 
novative and entrepreneurial energies 
that in the long run may provide enough 
growth and opportunity for them to real- 
ize their dreams after all 
From the first, the Baby Boomers 
were accustomed to instant gratification 
Often brought up in shiny new suburban 
enclaves of middle-class comfort, they 
were doted on by parents who were coun- 
seled by Dr. Spock to dispense with the ri- 
gidities of traditional child rearing. Their 
surrogate parent was the television set. 
Parked in front of the glowing blue tube 
for an average of four hours a day, a quar- 
ter of their waking life, Boomers became 
the first video generation. Bored? Just 
change the channel. Hopping from one 


instant fad to another—from Davy 
Crockett coonskin caps to Hula-Hoops— 
they moved as a single mass, conditioned 
to think alike and do alike. Trendiness be- 
came a generational hallmark; from pot 
to yoga to jogging, they embraced the In 
thing of the moment and then quickly 
chucked it for another. 


aybe, like most other adoles- 

cents, they would have rebelled 

anyway. But the Viet Nam 

War—and, more precisely, the 
draft—guaranteed what was called, and 
what in some ways became, a revolution 
Behind the barricades on campus grew up 
youth ghettos, strange worlds where adult 
rules were suspended and whirl was king. 
In reaction to parental values deemed 
empty and materialistic, a flamboyant 
and vocal minority known as the Wood- 
stock generation preached rock music, 
free love and heightened consciousness. 
Mostly they celebrated youth. “We ain’t 
never, never gonna grow up,” yelled Yip- 
pie Leader Jerry Rubin. “We're gonna be 
adolescents forever!” 
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Rubin was already 30 when he was 
posturing as a Peter Pan of the left. By 
1980 he was a $36,000-a-year securities 
analyst on Wall Street declaring that 
“money is power.” At least Rubin was 
able to land a well-paid job. In the harsh 
economic climate of the 1970s, Baby 
Boomers discovered that the prosperity 
many took for granted as teenagers was 
hardly a given in the grownup world. The 
shock was particularly tough for the silent 
majority of Baby Boomers who had quiet- 
ly supported the war and, when drafted, 
dutifully gone off to fight. The Viet Nam 
veterans returned to find little gratitude 
or employment opportunity at home. “I 
learned how to fight while they learned 
how to make money,” says Vet Stuart Bri- 
denball, who drifted in and out of jobs af- 
ter winning a pair of Bronze Stars and a 
Purple Heart in the Army. 

The Baby Boom, says Richard C. Mi- 
chel of the Urban Institute, was hit by 
a quadruple whammy: inflation, fierce 
competition for jobs, exorbitant housing 





| costsand the recessions of the’70sandear- | 
| ly ’80s. “They grew up with the expecta- | 
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tion that they would live better than their 
parents no matter what they did,” says Mi- 
chel. “The 1970s ended that. It was a time 
of tremendous economic disillusionment 
for many people.”’ Between 1973 and 1983 
the median real income of a typical young 
family headed by a person ages 25 to 34 fell 
by 11.5%. In the 1970s, for the first time in 
history, the economic value ofa college de- 
gree declined. An awful lot of physics ma- 
jors found themelves driving cabs 

There is, in the voices of Baby Boom- 
ers whose higher education was not re- 
warded with higher earnings, a certain 
bewilderment. “I certainly expected to 
live as well as my parents,” says Audrey 
Burnam, 35, a research psychologist at 
UCLA who lives in a rented two-bedroom 
apartment while her father, who works at 
a copper smelter in Arizona and never 
graduated from high school, owns his own 
three-bedroom house. “I certainly expect- 
ed to be able to afford a home. I am com- 
forted,” she sighs, “that this is happening 
to a whole generation.” 

In the '70s and ‘80s, real estate be- 
came an obsession with the Baby Boom- 
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ers. Demand outstripped supply: while 
new housing starts rose by only 11% in 
the 1970s, the total of outstanding mort- 
gage loans tripled. Those who rented in 
that inflationary decade watched help- 
lessly as the price of homes took off. Peo- 
ple born late in the generation found that 
home prices were out of sight even before 
they entered the housing market. The 
tales were particularly grim in fashion- 
able high-priced areas like Manhattan 
where would-be yuppies desperate for af- 
fordable housing have even moved, VCRs 
and all, into rundown “single-room occu- 
pancy” hotels, sharing the bathroom 
down the hall with strangers 


uch cocktail-circuit horror stories 
were accompanied by panicky 
fears that the American dream of 
home ownership was becoming il- 
lusory. In fact, statistics show that by 
scraping and borrowing, most Baby Boom 
families eventually managed to buy at least 
a modest dwelling. In 1983 nearly half of 
all young families owned their homes, 
about the same proportion as a decade 


afford it all 


Survey askedofBaby | 
Boomers by Yankelovich, | 
Clancy, Shulm } 


What were your j 
political views Z 
in the 1960s and 
early 1970s? 


What are 
they today? 






nservative 28% 

Moderate 35% 

Liberal 31% 

Radical 6% 
Changing poli- 
tics: defiance 
at the 1968 
Democratic earlier. Many a down 


payment came from 
sarents; Rutgers Uni- 
versity Housing Econo- 
mist George Sternlieb | 
quips that Baby Boom- 
ers have popularized a 
new form of G.I. fi- 
nancing: “G.I. as in 
Good In-laws.” 

In many cases. 
young couples were 
able to jump into the 
spiraling real estate 
market only because 
wives went to work: by 1983 more than 
65% of all first-time home buyers needed 
two incomes to make payments on their 
mortgages. In 1949 the average 30-year-old 
male homeowner spent 14% of his earn- 
ings On mortgage payments; by 1983 the 
proportion had climbed to 44%. For some 
the sacrifice has meant forgoing additiona 
children. Tom Cray, 36, of Rochester, and 
his wife Jean, 41, would like to have a 
ond child, but they are not sure their two 
salaries will stretch to cover the mortgage 
and two children. Says Cray: “It’s depress- 
ing to think human life has a price tag.” 

Advertisements have extolled the rise 
of the two-salary couple with educated 
tastes, discretionary income and the will- 
ingness to spend it. The image does not 
square with the facts: the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics found that young families in 
1983 spent 18% less of their budget on 
home furnishings and 32% less on clothes 
than young families in 1973. There is, to 
be sure, a so-called superclass of high-liv- 
ng yuppies, as young urban professional! 
Baby Boomers were dubbed by ndicat- 
ed Columnist Bob Greene in early 1983 
But according to the U.S. Census Bureau 
only about 4.5 million Americans be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 40 make more 
than $35,000 a year. More than six times 
as many—some 30 million Baby Boom- 
ers—make less than $15,000 a year. “I see 
a lot of people using their credit cards and 
getting into debt,” says Mern Wildcat, 30 
who has an eight-year-old son and works 
on an assembly line for the King Radio 
corporation in Olathe, Kans. “People 
want a home, two cars and all the new 
technologies, like VCRs, but it’s hard to 


Convention in 
Chicago; cue- 
ing the bal- 
loons for Rea- 
ganin 1984 
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Though the Baby Boomers have 
spurred the growth of the black middle 
class, there are as well an increasing num- 
ber of unwed black mothers in the Baby 
Boom generation who must support their 
children on a pittance. “When you talk 
about two-parent families,” says Frank 
Levy of the Urban Institute, “blacks have 

| made gains in closing the gap on whites.” 
The median income for a black family 
headed by a married couple ages 35 to 44 
was $29,908 in 1983, not far behind the 
$35,600 average for whites. 
But the 43% of black house- 
holds headed by women ages 
35 to 44 earned an average of 
only $10,480 

Sacrifice and lowered ex- 
pectations do not come natu- 
rally to Baby Boomers. “You 
deserve a break today,” pro- 
claimed a famous McDon- 
ald’s commercial, and the 
Baby Boomers believed it. 
The Depression-era work- 
and-scrimp ethic that drove 
their parents was not passed 
along. Inflation is at least 
partly to blame, says MONEY 
Managing Editor Landon 
Jones, author of Grear Expec- 
tations: America and the Baby 
Boom Generation (Coward, 
McCann & Geoghegan). Spi- 
raling costs made savings 
seem futile and fostered a sen- 
sibility of buy now, pay later. 

There is a hint of despair 
to the yuppies’ avid consumer- 
ism. “If you can’t afford a 
home, you want the best 
espresso machine you can 
buy,” observes Los Angeles 
Psychologist Shelley Taylor, 
39. Manhattan Ad Executive 
Julianne Hastings, 39, wears 
designer clothes and jets off to 
the Caribbean for vacations. 
But she lives in an apartment 
“the same size as the bedroom 
I grew up in,” and confesses, 
“I don’t know anyone who 
saves now. Probably we're 
foolish and will all end up on 
the poor farm.” 

She may be right. By the 
year 2030, when the Baby 

| Boomers will have reached 
old age, 21.2% of the popula- 
tion will be over 65, com- 
pared with 12% today. After a life of jog- 
ging, aerobics and Lean Cuisine, they 
will live longer than any generation ever, 
but who will support them? Providing 
pensions, health care and housing for this 
wrinkled cohort “will be as great a chal- 
lenge as any the nation has ever faced,” 
state Alan Pifer and Lydia Bronte of the 
Carnegie Corporation’s Aging Society 
Project. Pifer, 65, predicts one major 
change: the Boomers wil! sweep away the 
tradition of retiring at 65 and continue to 
play a strong role in the workplace. 
“They are not going to let themselves be 
put on a shelf,” he says 





twirling at Soldier Field 

in Chicago in 1957; a 
hard-hatted construction 
worker builds a new house 


A woman's place: baton [ 
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Employers have already despaired of 
the Baby Boomers’ unwillingness to serve 
their time as modestly paid drudges in re- 
turn for future reward and advancement. 
Certainly, young workers do not hesitate 
to demand more interesting work and 
more flexible hours (although, suspicious 
as ever of large and impersonal institu- 
tions, they have proved notably reluctant 
to join labor unions to press their de- 
mands). “We have less loyalty to compa- 
nies, and we put up with a lot less than 











Percent of | 
married 


women 
(ages 25-34) in 
the labor force 


50 


40 


our parents,” concedes Rick Garnitz, 37, 
who quit his job as a marketing manager 
at Xerox and started his own life-plan- 
ning firm in Atlanta. 

Rather than fight the corporate grind, 
many Baby Boomers have simply moved 
on tothe next job. “People are less wedded 
to the institution of a career,” says Har- 
vard Professor Robert Reich, 39, who was 
profiled in TIME’s cover story on the class 


of '68, and in 1984 became a prominent | 


economic adviser to Democratic candi- 
dates. “Almost all of my friends are doing 
different things from five years ago, and 
five years ago, they were doing different 








| things from five years before. Success to- 


day is more a subjective condition based in | 
your own head than an objective condi- | 


tion established by society.” It remains to 
be seen how Boomers will define success 
in middle age, when job switching is a 
risky business and those who stay put are 
more likely to earn real responsibility 
and power. 

The Baby Boomers value entrepre- 
neurship over climbing the career ladder. 
Their hero may be Steve Jobs, the co- 
_ founder of Apple Computer 
who made a fortune with per- 
sonal computers and then was 
forced to resign when he 
made moves to start a whole 
new enterprise, Next, Inc. 
“It’s the idea that-you can do 
it in the garage and wag your 
finger at IBM and get away 
with it,” says Landon Jones. 
“And then when the compa- 
ny gets too institutionalized 
and oppressive, you start 
over.” 

The beau ideal of the 
Baby Boomer corporations 
may be People Express, the 
cut-rate airline run largely by 
Boomers in their 20s and 30s 
in an atmosphere free of a bu- 
reaucratic chain of command. 
But as the work ethic of the 
Baby Boomers collides with 
accepted corporate norms, 
and as the younger generation 
begins to move into top jobs in 
tradition-bound companies, it 
bodes an interesting tug-of- 
war. Will Baby Boomers mold 
corporations? Or will it be the 
other way around? 

The greatest change that 
Baby Boomers have brought 
to the workplace is, in a word, 
women. Today, 53% of the 
work force is female. There 
have always been many wom- 
en who worked, of course, but 
increasingly women are 
breaking out of the old “pink 
ghetto” and moving into ar- 
eas that were once exclusively 
male preserves—in law firms, 
doctors’ offices and the execu- 
tive suite. Many are continu- 
ing to work after they marry. 
Both husband and wife work 
in two-thirds of young mar- 
ried couples ages 25 to 34, up from 47% 
in 1973. 

Female emancipation may be the one 
great achievement of the Baby Boomers. 
All sorts of kooky notions on the protest 
generation’s agenda, from communal liv- 
ing to extolling “mind-expanding” drug 
use, have mercifully become memories. 
But women’s liberation, minus its early 
stridency, has become the status quo. 
“We were the pioneers,” says Reich, “to 
take seriously the notion that women are 


AAgM 


equal. That’s the social change that’s last- | 


ed.” In TIME’s poll of 30- to 40-year-olds, 
the legacy of the late 60s and ‘70s that 
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“Chrysler is the only 


American car maker who 
builds their convertibles 
from start to finish. 
That’s why we back them 
for 5 years or 50,000 miles:’ 
i fa 





America’s having so much fun 
more than all other American 


When we brought back convertibles, Ford, 
GM and everybody else in America were quick to 
copy our idea. But they didn’t copy the way we 
build them. 

The Chrysler LeBaron and Dodge 600 are the 
only American convertibles built completely from 
start to finish in the manufacturer’s own factory. 
Nobody else works that way. They send a regular 
coupe to an outside conversion plant and have the 
roof cut off and the convertible finished there. 


Working together works. 
Chrysler's goal is to build the best convert- 
ibles in America, and we're willing to go the “extra 
mile” to do it. So are our people. 


‘ 


*Sce limited warranty at dealer. Exchod j 
©*Based on New Car Registration — 1985/86 model years through November 1985. Source: R.L. Polk 


Chrysler designers, working with Chrysler 
engineers and suppliers, devised a unique T-shaped 
inner frame that is the backbone of our convert- 
ibles. It gives them so much strength and struc- 
tural rigidity that you enjoy a smoother ride, even 
on rough roads. 

Marketing and research teams went to car 
buyer's clinics around the country and learned that 
some of you wanted a soft leather interior. Working 
with Mark Cross, we designed it. Then we added 
another option, our fuel-injected water-cooled 
turbo, so there’s no limit to the fun you can have. 

These are just a few of the ways Chrysler 
people—product planners, engineers, assembly 
workers and suppliers all across America—work 





with our convertibles, we sell 
car makers combined. 


together to create the cars you want. 

Because we build our convertibles with 
Chrysler technology from top to bottom, we have 
so much confidence in their quality we back them 
with Chrysler’s 5-year or 50,000-mile Protection 
Plan. * It covers the engine and powertrain, even 
the turbo. And the outer body against rust- 


“We set out ”| pa’ 
to be the best. <2 
And wound up we’ 
the biggest.” 









through. Nobody else copied this either, on every 
vehicle they build. 

We're not surprised Chrysler Corporation 
sells more convertibles than all other American car 
makers combined. ** They’re one more example of 
how when you work together to be the best, you 
sometimes wind up the biggest. 


“9 


The New ChryslerCorporation. 


CHRYSLER 


Working together to be the best. 





Buckle up for safety. 





UDDENLY, 


THE BIGGEST 
TYPING MISTAKE 


YOU CAN MAKE 
S BUYING A 
PEWRITER. 


Get the new AMSTRAD Word Processor. 
It$ complete, it$ easy to use, and itS only $799 


Stop suffering from the limitations of a typewriter. Edit one document while printing another. Move 
AMSTRAD puts the power of word processing and remove words. Print your draft at 90 characters 
within your reach. For less than you ever imagined. per second in any of the 53 

The new AMSTRAD system comes typestyles. Store 140 pages 
with everything you need to start (no typewriter comes close). 


working right away: high-resolution #999 Whether you work in your 
monitor, built-in disk 


home, office, or dorm, now 
drive, professional = you can take hours of work 


keyboard, corre- ee S - out of paperwork. So before 
spondence-quality you make a real mistake, 
printer, and friendly } call us for the AMSTRAD 
software. dealer nearest you: 
Setting up the new AMSTRAD 1-800-248-2440. 
Word Processor is easy: Just plug it In Illinois 1-800-772-2755. 
in, follow our easy instructions, and Then go see what the new 
within an hour you'll be creating AMSTRAD Word Processor 
simple letters (typing probably took can do for you. 
you longer to learn). 
You'll quickly appreciate 
the speed and conven- AMSTRAD 
AMSTRAD is a registered trademark of 
AMSTRAD Consumer Electronics pk 
















ience of working on the 
new AMSTRAD Word Processor. 
See the page before it’s printed. 





earns the highest approval rating (82%) is 
simply “changes in the role of women.” 
But the women’s revolution has hard- 
ly been won without cost. The clash of 
children and career can force a painful 
choice. When Los Angeles Lawyer Kim- 
berly Shaller, 29, had her second baby, 
her “leave of absence turned into retire- 
ment. I used to think I could have both, 
but now I feel sort of misled.” Yet many 
women cannot afford to quit. “Wives 
have been working because their families 
need the money,” says University of Wis- 
consin Business School Professor Dowell 
Myers. “Most women are still working 
| pink collar. They're not in a career. 
| 


They're in it because they need the 
bucks.” 
For many working supermoms, a 


psychic guilt tax is deducted from the 
paycheck. After visiting the day-care- 
center manager who would look after her 


| newborn child, UCLA’s Burnam lament- 
| ed, “I was really depressed to think that 


| night kiss 


this woman would spend more time with 
my child than I would.” After putting in 
the kinds of long hours required to suc- 





ward their fathers, whose role as sole 
breadwinner entitled them to dinner on 
the table and uninterrupted sleep at 
night. “We can’t be pioneers without 


| looking wistfully over our shoulders at 


ceed in almost any profession, working | jobs that seemed easier, when career 


mothers return home wondering how 
they will muster enough energy to give 
their children more than just a good- 
It helps that more men are 
willing to lend a hand with housework 
and child rearing. Even so, men are far 
more likely than women to have it both 
ways, both flat-out career and kids. An- 
thropologist Patricia McBroom, 
teaches women’s studies at Rutgers, cites 
research that shows that 60% of execu- 
tive women have no children, vs. only 3% 
of their male counterparts 

The men who do juggle a child in one 


be blamed for feeling a touch of envy to- 


who | 


paths were clear. when women were sub- 
servient, when men could commandeer 
the heights of established power,” says 
Reich with a wry grin. “There is some 
real tension in our generation over this 
phenomenon.” 

Whether by choice or from economic 
necessity, the Baby Boomers produced in 
the late 1970s a baby bust. In 1976, when 
the first Baby Boomers hit 30, the total 
fertility rate in the U.S. dropped to a his- 
toric low of 1.7 children per married 
woman, less than half that posted by 
their parents. Furthermore, as many as 
half the generation’s children will wind 
up in broken homes. As Boomers mar- 
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hand and a career in the other can hardly 





Portrait of a Generation 


How do Baby Boomers perceive themselves and their 
times? How do their perceptions differ from those of earlier 


generations? To find out, TIME commissioned a poll by 
Yankelovich, Clancy, Shulman of 1,007 Americans [8 years 
and older, plus an additional sample of 514 Americans 
between the ages of 30 and 40." Some of the more 
significant results: 





Were the '60s and ’70s good or bad? 


All things considered, 61% of those ages 30 to 40 said the 
changes that occurred during the 1960s and 1970s were more 
constructive for people their age, while 31% said the changes 
were more destructive. How they and other generations rated 
two of the most revolutionary changes: 


Changes in the role of women: 


18-29 30-40 41&older Total 
Mostly good 84% 82% 66% 75% 
Mosily bad 11% 13% 20% 16% 
Changes in attitude toward sexual conduct: 
Mostly good 50% 41% 25% 36% 
Mostly bad 44% 51% 60% 53% 


More conservative, but still 
fighting the Establishment 


Sixty-four percent of the Baby Boomers ages 30 to 40 said they 
have become more conservative in their political views, while 
27% said they have become less conservative. Although 34% 
smoked marijuana “regularly” or “sometimes” in the past, 
only 11% do now. But if anything, it appears that the Baby 
Boomers have become less trusting of authority and big 
institutions since the 1960s and early "70s. 


More trusting of Government: 40% 
Less trusting of Government: 55% 
More confidence in Big Business: 33% 
Less confidence in Big Business: 64% 





*The survey was conducted by telephone April 15 to 17. The potential sampling 
error is plus or minus 3% for the entire population, and plus or minus 4% for 
the 758 individua's between 30 and 40 years of age who were interviewed. 








Assuming new responsibilities 

Eighty-nine percent of 30- to 40-year-old Boomers feel they 
have become “more responsible members of society.” Forty- 
three percent believe they have compromised their true 
beliefs. Most ascribed their changes to homelife: 74% said that 
“assuming new family responsibilities” was a very important 
factor in changing their beliefs and values. 


Better or worse off than their parents? 

Of the 30- to 40-year-olds, 63% said that in general they are 
better off economically than their parents, while only 28% 
said they are worse off. Questioned on specifics, they painted 
a more negalive picture: 


The cost of housing: 18-29 30-40 41&older Total 
Better off 27% 22% 41% 33% 
Worse off 66% 70% 45% 56% 
The cost of living: 

Better off 39% 38% 50% 44% 
Worse off 53% 53% 38% 46% 


The ability to get by without two wage earners in the 


family: 
Better off 35% 29% 40% 36% 
Worse off 53% 61% 41% 49% 


Most important, 68% of Baby Boomers said they place more 
emphasis than did their parents on doing interesting things in 
their lives. Asked whether they have more freedom to do what 
they want, they were overwhelmingly positive: 


18-29 30-40 41&older Total 
Better off 81% 77% 68% T4% 
Worse off 10% 11% 13% 12% 
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ried in the 1970s, the national divorce 
rate doubled. For the youngest age group, 
the divorce rate tripled in a decade 
Many women—up to 10% of all female 
Baby Boomers—are choosing never to 
marry at all. Indeed, the word spinster 
has lost its stigma and largely vanished 
from the vocabulary 

The disturbing by-product of the 
| Baby Boomers’ quest for personal free- 
| dom, for what the “human potential” gu- 
rus call self-realization, has been lack of 


commitment to others. In the 


— 


1979 movie Kramer vs. Kra- 
| mer, Meryl Streep, playing 
the mother who wants to see 
more in life than a diaper 
rash, writes her young son, “I 
have gone away because I 
must find something interest- 
| ing to do for myself in the 
| world. Everybody has to and 
| so do I. Being your Mommy 

was one thing, but there are 
| other things too.” The fact 
that she comes back later to 
try to reclaim her son only 
makes the movie a more 
wrenching testimonial to the 
conflicts that racked the 
Boom generation as it coped 
with adulthood in the *70s 

If their parents tended to 
regard happiness as an al- 
most incidental by-product of 
living by the accepted values 
of hard work and family obli- 
gation, the Baby Boomers 
have relentlessly pursued 
happiness as an end in itself. 
Few found it in the dizzying 
array of self-help movements 
like est or cults like Synanon 
and Scientology, which pro- 
liferated like weeds in the 
1970s. Nor was the sexual 
revolution the answer. “Casu- 
al encounters and open sex 








finally decided to procreate, parks are 
full of strollers again, and many neigh- 
borhood schools, darkened during the 
baby bust of the ‘70s, are once more 
crowded and noisy 

For men, playing Mr. Mom has 
meant more than learning the way to 
Toys R Us. They have discovered, some- 
what to their surprise, the private joys of 
daily child rearing that women have al- 
ways known. In the Yankelovich poll for 
TIME, 63% of 30- to 40-year-olds stated 











traditional names like Bob and Mary Sue 
in favor of more precious monikers like 
Justin and Kimberly. Keenly aware of 
the terrible competition that they had 
faced for college admission and jobs 
Baby Boomer parents often start their 
children on absurdly premature cram 
courses for the college boards, turning 
out pint-size superachievers stuffed 
with scientific nostrums and violin les- 
sons. It would be no small irony, of 
course, if their children responded to 
the pressure by turning into 
adolescent rebels—just like 
their parents 

Now that the Baby 
Boomers are beginning to 
create families, will they be- 
* gin to care for others as well? 
Will they undertake the obli- 
gations of citizenship as well 
as parenthood? It is hard to 
look at the Boomers, moving 
back to the suburbs they once 
described as soulless, strug- 
gling to pay off their inflated 
mortgages, and detect any 
ground swell of public activ- 
ism. The Boomers themselves 
admit this: in the TIME Yan- 
kelovich poll, 69% of 30- to 
40-year-olds said they do not 
* feel that they are as political- 
ly active as they should be 
Yet small, perhaps telling 
signs of renewed social con- 
science are abroad in the 
land. The personal odyssey of 
Joyce Maynard, 32, is one 

Maynard was noticed be- 
fore she turned 20. A preco- 
cious New York Times Mag- 
azine article she wrote in 
1972 titled “An 18-Year-Old 
Looks Back on Life’? made 
her a minor figure of her gen- 
eration and led to a frenetic 
reporting job on the Times af- 
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left most Baby Boomers with War and remembrance: a Income squeeze ter a year at Yale. Only a year 
a sense of emptiness, of per- wounded soldier reaches arabe ar Puircant ol bis later, however, she fled the | 
sonal isolation and loneli- out to his buddy south of poinbacd monthly earnings Average bright lights and big city and | 
ness,” says University of the DMZ in 1966; a father foraman to mortgage earnings | moved to New Hampshire. | 
Chicago Psychologist Froma holds his child up to the atage30 payments atage40) Married, living in an old 
Walsh. The spread of herpes Viet Nam Veterans Memo- farmhouse at the end of a dirt 
and AIDS in the mid-’80s rial in 1985 a $19,475 | road, she began baking pies 
further diminished wander- 1959 17,188 16% 25,627 | and making babies. “I | 
ing lust 1973 23,580 21% 23,395 dropped out,” she says. “I | 
Today many Baby Boom- 1983 17,520 44% %| wanted to do nothing but 
ers have renounced the lonely Figures in 1984 dollars Somce: TheUrteninstiiite} raise three children, make a 


pursuit of self. Increasingly, 

they are groping to find a sense of worth 
in selflessness. The gurus and cult leaders 
are hard up for new recruits these days; 
the divorce rate appears even to have 
slipped a little. Though church atten- 
dance rates have not increased notice- 
ably, some Baby Boomers speak of a 
“new spiritualism” and grope, often pri- 
vately and quietly, to regain the faith 
they lost in the secular '60s and ‘70s. In 
the "80s the Baby Boomers are not exact- 
ly generating a new Baby Boom of their 
own—the total fertility rate remains a 
low 1.8 births per woman. But because of 
the sheer number of Boomers who have 


that “raising children is a main satisfac- 
tion in my life.” Revering and caring for 
children has served as an antidote to 
some of the egocentric tendencies of 
the Me generation. “We were taught that 
we were the most important people in 
the world,” says Columnist Greene, 
who became a father at age 35. “If you 
have a child, someone is more important 
than you.” 

Baby Boomer parents, it must be ad- 
mitted, can be almost as obsessive about 
children as they were about sex and still 
are about real estate. Romanticizing 
their little creations, they have scorned 





good life for them and pre- 
serve their safety and sanity as we moved 
into the 21st century.”” But three months 
ago, she says with a sigh, “the [Federal] 
Government announced that it has cho- 
sen my town asa proposed nuclear waste 
dump site.” 

Now, says Maynard, “I do nothing 
but talk about nuclear waste all day long 
I have come to realize there is no way to 
tend just one’s own backyard. There is no 
escape, even in New Hampshire.” Her 
children are not always understanding of 
Mom’s new obsession. “On my daugh- 
ter’s eighth birthday,” she reports, “the 
first thing she said when she got up was 
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‘Mommy, can I please not hear the word 
nuclear all day?’ They see I’m not baking 
pies, the house is looking a mess, but I’m 
a different kind of mother now. I have to 
be a mother and a good citizen.” 

There is a social conscience to be 
tapped in the Baby Boomers, asserts Sen- 
ator John Kerry of Massachusetts, 42. 
“But at the moment it is nascent. It has 
yet to be rekindled.” Not a few politi- 
cians are casting about for ways to fan 
the embers of Boomer activism. The un- 
der-40 generation represents 
some 60% of the electorate, 
and a leader who wins its al- 
legiance could easily land in 
the White House. “If you 
could find the right formula,” 
says Senator Gore, “you'd un- 
lock an awful lot of energy.” 

But what is the right for- 
mula? Not everyone is threat- 
ened by a nuclear waste 
dump in his backyard. The 
Baby Boomers remain ex- 
ceedingly leery of conven- 
tional politicians. Though 
Eugene McCarthy’s “‘chil- 
dren's crusade” helped speed 
Lyndon Johnson's departure 
from the White House in 
1969, the slow wind down of 
the Viet Nam War and the 
depressing revelations of Wa- 
tergate, not to mention im- 
ages of assassinated heroes 
burned into their brainpans 
by TV, turned off many Baby 
Boomers to politics just as 
they were reaching voting 
age. Voter participation 
among Baby Boomers re- 
mained well below the na- 
tional average into the 1980s 
and only caught up in the 
presidential election in 1984. 

Like the rest of the popu- 
lation, the Baby Boomers, 


particularly the younger ones, Mass rituals: embracing 
voted heavily for Ronald ona hill at Woodstock 
Reagan. It may seem peculiar in 1969; cheering the 
that the Now generation Beach Boys’ golden oldies 
went for a 73-year-old con- on the Washington Mall on 
servative. But Reagan said the Fourth of July, 1984 


what they wanted to hear: 
boundless opportunity is 

theirs for the taking. To a 
generation pinched by high 

inflation and low wages in the 

‘70s, the President's feel-good 

message was reassuring. Walter Mon- 
dale, on the other hand, came across to 
many Baby Boomers as the very sort of 
old-style, special-interest-pandering poli- 
tician they distrusted. 

The G.O.P. looked at the 1984 results 
and prayed for a substantial realignment 
that would make young people lifelong 
Republicans. The Democrats were heart- 
ened that 30- to 40-year-olds were slight- 
ly less likely than other age groups to 
vote Republican. But the fact is that 
while 38% of 30- to 40-year-olds told the 
TIME Yankelovich poll that they are 
Democrats and 24% said they are Re- 
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publicans, 38% called themselves inde- 
pendents. “The Baby Boomer vote is nev- 
er going to be in either party's hip 
pocket,” says Republican Political Con- 
sultant Lee Atwater. Their political 


views tend to be a mix: they are conser- 
vative on economic matters and distrust- 
ful of Big Government. Yet they are lib- 
eral on social issues like women’s rights 
and abortion, and wary of the moral 
preachments of the New Right. Nor has 
the generation that marched for civil 








rights entirely lost its zeal for racial 
equality. Though Boomers oppose strict 
quotas in hiring, they favor affirmative 
action to overcome racial discrimination. 

Some of the most politically active 


| Baby Boomers are true-believer conser- 








vatives. “When I went to college, all my 
professors were insipid liberals,” says 
John Buckley, 29, who went from being a 
rock critic for the Soho News in Manhat- 
tan to conservative Congressman Jack 
Kemp's press secretary. “The only way 
to inject any energy was to rebel from the 
right.” Says Peggy Noonan, 35, who vot- 
ed for George McGovern in 1972 but 

















now writes speeches for President Rea- 
gan: “We are idealists without illusions.” 
Of course, many more Baby Boomers— 
indeed, the large and silent majority— 
show little or no sign of social activism or 
ideological commitment and remain cyn- 
ical about the promises of politicians. 

Even so, Baby Boomers can be found 
quietly agitating for change in small, di- 
rect ways. “They are on the local school 
boards, the neighborhood committees, 
the grass-roots movements,”” says 
Atwater. A striking example 
of grass-roots success is 
Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving, founded by Candy 
Lightner, 40, after her teen- 
age daughter was killed by an 
intoxicated motorist in 1980. 
MADD is largely responsible 
for toughening the drunken- 
driving laws and raising the 
drinking age in 38 states. Ar- 
lene Joye, 35, took a $15,000 
pay cut when she left her job 
as a director of a pay-TV sub- 
scription service in Los Ange- 
les to work full time for MADD 
as an executive assistant. “I 
take so much from life,” she 
says. “Now I finally feel I'm 
putting something back.” 

Still making a social state- 
ment out of rock 'n’ roll, Baby 
Boomers in huge numbers 
flock to concerts like Live Aid 
and Farm Aid. “Instead of 
running for office to abolish 
hunger, they go out and feed 
somebody,” says University of 
Massachusetts Public Service 
Professor Ralph Whitehead 
Jr. “Baby Boomers are highly 
skeptical of institutional tools. 
They believe in J.F.D.1.—just 
frigging do it.” And even if 
charity concerts have not 
proved to be the most efficient 
or speedy way to channel 
money to the poor and help- 
less, for many Baby Boomers 
joining hands and swaying to 
the music of a megarally 
evokes the good old days, 
when it was possible to have a 
social conscience and fun at 
the same time. 

As the Baby Boomers 
reach the age of responsibility 
not only for their families but 
for the country, their leaders are discon- 
certingly difficult to identify. The heroes | 
of their youth, Kennedy and King, are 
gone, and their charisma and idealism 
sometimes seem to have died with them. 
When the Princeton class of 69 was asked 
ten years later whom they most admired, 
the leading choice was “Nobody.”’ To be 
sure, the generation has produced a few 
able young politicians like Senator Gore, 
but he is still very much a junior Senator in 
a minority party, hardly a national figure. 
The presidential aspirants who most 
openly court the Baby Boom voters— 
Democrat Gary Hart and Republican 
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Ambulance or dump truck? 


ont be poor or 

elderly —and get sick. 
Instead of taking you to 
that nice, nearby hospital 
the ambulance driver may 
“dump” you at a distant, 
overcrowded, not-for-profit 
facility. 

Or a hospital may tell 
you (illegally) that “your 
Medicare days are up.” 

This time you'll be 
dumped—still sick —back 
home. 

The premature discharge 
of elderly patients is just 
one way that cost-cutting 
affects health care. 
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last year’s IRS computer 
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Jack Kemp—are 49 and 50 years old, re- 
spectively. It would not be surprising if a 
Baby Boom leader emerged from outside 
the political realm, but none pops to 
mind—even if Bruce Springsteen might 
carry the young blue collar vote. 

Yet it is worth remembering that as 
John F. Kennedy turned 40, he was still a 
somewhat callow politician being ma- 
neuvered by his domineering father 
When Kennedy was elected President in 
1960, he was 43, and his generation, the 
Baby Boomers’ parents, was just coming 
to power 

The Best and the Brightest of Kenne- 
dy’s day fought World War II to save the 
possibilities of freedom, helped rebuild 
war-ravaged Europe as a bulwark of the 


een 


West and launched the world’s free-mar- 
ket economies on the greatest surge of 
growth ever. Even if the tragedy of Viet 
Nam is entered on the debit side, this 
record of achievement remains a chal- 
lenge for their children to match 


erhaps, after the tumult of the 
"60s and the restless hard times of 


the ‘70s, the Baby Boomers will | 


be more realistic, more tolerant, 
more wary but less dogmatic than they 
were in their headstrong youth. There is 
among the survivors of the Viet Nam 
War, both those who fought and those 
who protested at home, a large body of 
“wounded healers,” says John Wheeler, 
president of the Project on the Viet Nam 


Generation. Though scarred, they have 
been strengthened and made wiser by 
their ordeal, he believes 

The Baby Boomers always wanted 
choices. Now they are a generation that 
can choose America’s future. The deci- 
sions, like so many faced by Baby Boom- 
ers, will be hard. But as they dreamily in- 
sert the video of The Big Chill into their 
VCRs at night, they may once again find 
inspiration from the Rolling Stones tune 
that serves as the movie's anthem. As the 
song says, they can’t always get what 
they want. But if they try, they just might 
find, they get what they—and those who | 
depend on them—need. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Washington, Cathy | 
Booth/New York and Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles | 

















Strawberry Restatement 


James S. Kunen was 19 and a Columbia University sopho- 
more when he wrote The Strawberry Statement, a wry account 
of Columbia's 1968 student strike against the Viet Nam War. 
The book's instant success transformed Kunen into one of the 
spokesmen for the rebels of his generation, Since then, Kunen, 
now 37, has served as a conscientious objector, worked as a 
public defender in the Washington court system, been married 
and divorced. Now a senior writer at PEOPLE magazine, he 
was asked by TIME to comment on what has happened to him 
and his protesting peers of the 60s who now seem to have quiet- 
ly joined the Establishment. 


“uy ou've got the power,” I wrote in The Strawberry State- 
ment, 18 years ago. “You make millions of people suf- 
fer... Well cut it out, will you? Just stop it. If you won’t stop 
it, we'll stop you.” 

The “we” I was presuming to speak for were the student 
protesters of the 60s, and the “you” were the remote and 
powerful men who were exploiting and oppressing the “Peo- 
ple.” Two decades later, it’s terribly clear that we haven't 
changed the world very much; the question is, how much has 
the world changed us? 

As young “radicals,” we considered ourselves the con- 
science of the nation. To us, the Viet Nam War was a moral 
offense, not a question of politics; we reacted to it primarily in 
moral, rather than political terms. Somehow, by the strength 
of our youth, the nation would be wrenched from the grip of 
death, cleansed, made new. 





Paradoxically, we felt a more excruciating responsibility 
for the acts of our nation then, as 19-year-olds who couldn't 
even vote, than we do now. We took things more personally. 
We felt that we were bombing Viet Nam, and we were allow- 
ing the poorer and less well connected of our generation to die 
there. Now, we say, it’s the Reagan Administration that builds 
and occasionally drops bombs. 

We no longer believe that we can remake the world. In- 
stead we adapt to it and act cautiously, because we have much 
more to lose. We have our careers. In the booming economy of 
the '60s, the affluent youth’s greatest concern about a career 
was how to avoid one. A career was part of the System, within 
which success and exploitation, work and war, were inextrica- 
bly linked. (Work! Study! Get Ahead! Kill!” we used to chant 
at demonstrations.) Also, embarking on a career meant ac- 
cepting the constraints of adulthood, I thought if I didn’t settle 
down, I could stay young forever. I was wrong. You get old 
whether you're wearing a necktie or not. 

When I was a “kid,” I avowed a profound aversion to 
wealth. All I wanted, I used to say, was to raise a family in a 
decent home and be able to spend a few weeks at the beach. 
That’s all I want now, but I find that these modest ends require 
massive means. It’s hard to renounce materialism when mate- 
rialism is renouncing you. 

Our middle-class instinct (subliminal, unshakable) to 
“make something of yourself” and contribute to society, has 
led us down the Establishment road—what we used to call 
selling out. We like to think that our careers give us more ef- 
fective ways to act on our values than we had as students. We 
all try to do good and do well at the same time. 

Meanwhile, people sleep 





A “movement” without poli- Kenen on the movie me of 


tics or program, we were de- 


The Strawberry Statement 
fined largely by our shared tn 1960, and utth Alma 
lives on the campus—mil- Mater at Columbia today 


lions of us getting stoned and 
listening to the Beatles—and 
by our opposition to the war. 
Now that war is over, and we 
inhabit private worlds. 

Still, when I speak with 
old “radical” friends—none 
of whom are leading notice- 
ably radical lives—I find that 
our political views haven't 
changed that much. We're 
dismayed by slashes in social 
programs and appalled by 
the contra war against Nica- 
ragua. Why, then, aren’t we 
heard from? Why aren't we 
marching in the streets? 









on the streets while our tax 
dollars are at work waging 
war in Central America. We 
know we really ought to find 
the time and the courage 
to do something about it. 
(Things to do today: call in- 
surance broker, add to IRA, 
smash the state.) 

At least we have a past 
to live up to. We helped 
end one war, and the con- 
tinuing effect of our action 
restrains our country from 
getting into new ones. It’s 
good that there was a time 
when we stood up for what 
we believed in—which, as 
you get along and go along, 
is not something you do 
every day. 
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Payment shown and the total amount due at lease inception do not 
include destination charge, license and title fees, use tax or insurance 
and may vary depending upon options. See your participating GM Dealer 
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Price of $6,221 for a Coney 0 Chevette. The total amount due at lease 
Inception is your first month's payment of $119.20 and a refundable 
security deposit of $125 for a total of $244.20. The total of the monthly 
panes is $5,721.60. The total mileage allowed during the lease is 

000 miles (18,000 miles per year). A mileage penalty of $.06 per mile 
will be charged for all mileage over 72,000 miles. Lessee is responsible 
for excess wear and damage. 

Qualified lessees must take delivery out of dealer stock of order 
prior to June 30, 1986. (Some models may have earlier cutotf dates fo 
orders 


SEE YOUR PARTICIPATING GM DEALER ABOUT GMAC FINANCING AND LEASING. 
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Keeping a Sense of Commitment 





“You can change lives for the better” 


Among the seven graduates that TIME 
profiled in its cover story on the class of 68 
18 years ago were Vernon Ford of North- 
western, Liz Stevens of Wheaton College in 
Norton, Mass., and David Shapiro of Co- 
lumbia. To see how they have maintained 
their sense of social commitment while cop- 
ing with the pressures of family and career 
at mid-life, TIME Correspondents Eliza- 
beth Taylor and Cathy Booth sought out 
the three Baby Boomers. Their report: 


Rebuilding a Neighborhood 

Vernon Ford went to Northwestern in 
1964 to study and play basketball and be- 
came a black-power militant. Today 
Ford, 39, is living in the west-side Chicago 
neighborhood where he grew up. A natti- 
ly dressed real estate developer, he has a 
big house and two cars, one of them a 
BMW. But he has also kept the vow he 
made in college: to use his education as a 
lever to help other black people 

Taking an M.A. in sociology from 
Northwestern in 1970, Ford went west to 
law school at the University of California, 
Berkeley, because “I needed more creden- 
tials and equipment.” After nearly three 
years of providing legal aid to welfare cli- 
ents back in Chicago, he quit, frustrated 
by the low pay and disillusioned with the 
possibilities for creating change through 
the federal courts. He decided to go into 





real estate instead 

In 1976 he bought a run-down build- 
ing that had been occupied by squatters 
and fixed it up. Soon he was buying and 
renovating other undervalued houses as 
well. His neighbors were suspicious at 
first that he aimed to gentrify the neigh- 
borhood by selling to well-to-do whites, 
but in fact his customers have all been 
black families. “The real restriction of be- 
ing black middle class,” Ford says, “is 
that nobody has a place for you.” By pro- 
viding affordable housing, Ford has, in a 
literal way, given them a place. “We came 
from a protest generation,” he says. “We 





didn’t know how to get mortgages. What 
I thought we could do collectively, I did 
by myself.” 


Kitchen Table Activism 

Liz Stevens, 38, owns a roomy turn- 
of-the-century house in Providence that 
Ozzie and Harriet could have lived in 
The only telltale sign of Stevens’ activ- 
ism is a 1979 Volkswagen Rabbit 
parked outside and plastered with 
bumper stickers like I'M PRO CHOICE 
AND I VOTE. “I kid my friends that put- 
ting a bumper sticker on a car is the big 
political act of the ’80s,”’ Stevens laughs 
She has maintained her sense of humor 
and the sense of commitment that led 
her, as a senior at fashionable all-wom- 
en Wheaton, to tutor poor black chil- 
dren in a Boston ghetto 

After graduation she bounced around 
doing social work in Harlem, baking 
bread in Vermont, learning Spanish in 
Barcelona, teaching at a_ progressive 
school. Finally, at 27, Stevens found her 
niche as a historian. She is still working 
on a Ph.D. dissertation, a biographical 
study of a 19th century abolitionist and 
women’s rights advocate, Elizabeth Buf- 
fum Chace. Together with her husband, a 
medical school administrator who will en- 
ter Yale Divinity School this fall, Stevens 
plugs away at causes, taking her three- 
year-old son to demonstrate against aid 
for the Nicaraguan contras, agitating for 
child-care services at Brown University 
She wishes she had more money, not to 
buy a new stereo (she still has her college- 
days KLH), but because “I'd like to write 
$500 checks to Women for a Non-Nucle- 
ar Future or Planned Parenthood.” Hav- 
ing children (two weeks ago she gave 
birth to a girl) has helped her keep the 
faith. “Being a mother has really fueled 
my feeling that you can change lives for 





Then and now: Shapiro as protester and 
father; Ford as black-power militant and real 
estate developer; Stevens as college 
activist and wife and mother 


infiltrating Through Art 

As a long-haired and mustachioed 
student radical in 1968, David Shapiro 
was photographed by LIFE after he and 
other protesters had occupied the office of 
Columbia University President Grayson 
Kirk. Shapiro was sitting in Kirk’s chair, 
contemptuously smoking one of Kirk's ci- 
gars. Now 39, Shapiro is a tenured profes- 
sor at William Paterson College in New 
Jersey, and has published 15 books of po- 
etry and art criticism. But the image of 
arrogant radicalism still dogs him. “All 
of my work has shrunk and dwindled be- 
cause of it,” he frets 

Although as a student Shapiro had re- 
ferred to Columbia as a “prison,” he con- 
tinued to live in cheap university-owned 
digs in Morningside Heights until he was 
evicted last year to make room for Colum- 
bia faculty. Unable to afford another 
Manhattan apartment, Shapiro and his 
wife Lindsay Stamm, 38, moved to a spa- 
cious but sparsely decorated apartment in 
the Riverdale section of the Bronx. Split 
tennis balls have been stuck on the cor- 
ners of the dining table so their 16-month- 
old son will not bang his head on the 
sharp edges as he toddles by 

Shapiro still protests through his poet- 
ry. “A lot of what one does as a poet is 
infiltrating,” he says. “Poetry is an in- 
sidious private language, yielding an al- 
ternative to the public language of TIME 
magazine and TV. My art is intervention 
My method is doubt.” He has written of 
nuclear war (“the nations destroyed si- 
multaneously like fireflies”) and collabo- 
rated on a play about the nuclear accident 
at Three Mile Island called Harrisburg 
Mon Amour, Still, he laments that “the 
system is wildly stronger than my tiny in- 
terventions. My poetry is just snowflakes 
It’s hard to numb the hand of the Ameri- 
can empire 

“Poetry doesn’t get you money or any 
power, but as a poet I've expected noth- 
ing,” he says, shrugging. “I made the 
choice. Of course, even poets worry about 
a good education for their children. But 
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the better. I have to believe that. You | my mother always said, ‘Never love 

have to be an optimist. How could you live | things.’ All I want now is to write poetry 

otherwise?” and raise my child.” . 
43 














SOVIET UNION 


World—— 


ore Fallout 
From Chernoby! 


A crippled reactor spreads disquiet and fear 


To a world that received 
the initial news with 
shock and foreboding, the 


° 
ed 
A. 
8 explosion and fire at the 


® 
o® A * © Sov iet Union’s Chernobyl 
| nuclear plant suddenly 


became as close as wind and rain could 
carry it last week—and as menacing as a 
nightmare. While Soviet authorities in- 
sisted that there was little to worry about 
outside the Ukraine and neighboring re- 
gions, the cloud of deadly radioactive dust 
from Unit No. 4 that first spread over 
Scandinavia and Eastern Europe now 
crossed oceans and land masses, falling on 
an ever widening range of food and water 
supplies in dozens of countries. It also 
continued to poison the political and dip- 
lomatic atmosphere. 

Concerns rose sharply over the safety 
of residents of Kiev, 80 miles from the di- 
saster, and the surrounding area. Though 
officials first said the April 26 accident 
posed no danger to the third largest So- 
viet city (pop. 2.4 million), Kievans were 
told last week to wash often and keep 
| their windows closed. They were further 
warned against eating lettuce and swim- 
ming outdoors. In the city, water trucks 
hosed down streets to wash away radioac- 
tive dust, and police conducted spot 
checks for radiation. Kiev’s 250,000 
schoolchildren will be let out of classes 
two weeks early for summer vacation so 
that they can be evacuated from the area 

Packed trains from the beleaguered 
Ukrainian capital streamed into Moscow 
during the week. Many Kiev passengers 
were arriving to join families for Friday 
celebrations of Victory Day, a national 
holiday marking the defeat of Nazi Ger- 
many, but many others were fleeing radi- 
ation from Chernobyl. Spokesmen at 
Moscow’s Kievsky Station said extra 
trains had to be added to handle the 
crush. Said a Kiev passenger who arrived 
with two young children and identified 
herself only as Svetlana: “We started to 
believe that it might be dangerous for our 
children at home. They can stay with 
their grandmother until we know whether 
it will be safe for them to return.” She 
added, “Most of the people are calm, but 
those with young children and pregnant 
women are getting concerned.” 

Evidence of the danger that people in 
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the Kiev area may be facing came from 
some distant sources. Experts found sur- 
prisingly high radiation levels, for exam- 
ple, in members of a Western Michigan 
University tour group that had visited 
Kiev two days after the mishap. Tests by 
health technicians at a Consumers Power 
nuclear plant near South Haven, Mich., 
showed that 14 of the tourists had ab- 
sorbed almost 1,500 millirems of radia- 


| tion, or SO times the amount in a chest X 


ray. Robert English, corporate health 
physicist for Consumers Power, said that 
the Americans faced minimal long-term 
health hazards. However, some people 
living in the immediate vicinity of the re- 
actor may have risked death or, at the 
very least, severe radiation burns 

Like a biblical calamity, the impact of 
the accident seemed to be felt everywhere. 
Among the countries affected 


ITALY. Border patrols halted 32 freight 
cars loaded with cattle, sheep and horses 
from Poland and Austria for nearly a 
week before forcing them to return. Wor- 
ried inspectors found abnormally high 
levels of radiation in many of the 908 ani- 
mals in the shipment. Italy later banned 
imports of meat, livestock and vegetables 
from most of Eastern Europe 


BRITAIN. Radiation fears led members of 
the London Festival Ballet, a leading Brit- 
ish dance company, to vote unanimously 
to cancel a spring tour of the Soviet 
Union. The three-week visit would have 
been the first by a British dance troupe in 
25 years. A government unit that moni- 
tors radiation reported that “it is perfectly 
safe to drink milk or tap water, and there 
is no need to take iodine tablets.” Still, 
whiskymakers in Scotland fretted that 
concerns about radioactive water could 
damage sales. Said Alan Rutherford, a 
water-research officer for Scottish malt 
distillers: “We take water from lochs and 
streams and reservoirs as well as springs, 
but we are watching the levels carefully 
and think there is no need for concern.” 


WEST GERMANY. A headline in the 
newspaper Bild Zeitung proclaimed ATOM 
ANGST, while authorities issued conflicting 
orders. In the state of North Rhine-West- 
phalia. citizens were urged to keep their 








Kiev skyline a day after the explosion at No. 4; below, 





children out of sandboxes, to avoid touch- 
ing the ground with anything but their feet 
and to protect themselves from rain. Yetin 
Bavaria officials saw no harm in letting 
children play in sand as long as they kept it 
out of their mouths. Interior Minister Frie- 
drich Zimmermann sought to ease fears 
like those that caused almost 1,000 anx- | 
ious TV viewers to call a panel of experts | 
with such questions as whether they 
should jog, play tennis or walk their dogs | 
Said Zimmermann in a special radio and 
TV address: “Based on present findings, 
there was not and is not any danger for us.” 
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JAPAN. Despite assurances that winds 
would carry the radiation past them, the 
Japanese found fallout last week through- 
out their country. Slight amounts were de- 
tected in sources ranging from Tokyo 
rainwater to fresh milk. Though the gov- 
ernment advised people that no danger 
existed, demand for powdered milk 
soared, and some stores ran out of it. “We 
are nol going to drink milk as long as it 
is contaminated,” said one frightened 
homemaker. Yet most Japanese showed 
little concern. “There 
growing crisis here,” 


is no sense of a 
said Noriaki Ho- 
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sokawa, 32, a Tokyo importer of wind- 


surfing equipment. “Not a single friend of 
mine is worried about radiation.” 


CANADA. In a startling discovery, health 
officials found that Ottawa rains carried six 
times as much radioactive iodine as is con- 
sidered acceptable for drinking water. But 
experts said the finding posed no danger to 
Canadians, since standards are based on 
the risks over a lifetime’s exposure. Mean- 
while, federal officials have required all 
shipments of European fruit, vegetables 
and herbs to be held and tested. Canada 





also warned travelers to Scandinavia, East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union and parts of 
the Mediterranean to wash all fruit and veg- 
etables and avoid drinking fresh milk 


THE U.S. Minute amounts of radiation 
were detected from the Pacific Northwest 
to upstate New York. Monitors found the 
first traces of iodine 131 in rainwater from 
a car windshield in Richland, Wash. That 
helped spark a rush to buy iodine-rich 
kelp tablets to prevent ill effects. Said 
Irma Silverthorn, 65, of West Seattle, who 
armed herself with kelp: “If I had kids, Td 
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line them up and give it to them.”’ While 
health officials deny that the water is 
harmful, they advise caution. The Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency said a quart 
of such rainwater would contain less than 
half the radioactivity of a chest X ray. 
Said Donald Macdonald, Acting Assis- 
tant Secretary of Health: “I would drink 
it, and that’s what the guidelines say, but I 
would prefer not to drink it.” 

The fallout from Chernobyl was also 
diplomatic. When US. and Soviet negoti- 
ators resumed nuclear arms—control talks 
after a nine-week halt, the highly charged 
diplomatic atmosphere was made more 
tense by concerns over the Soviets’ delay 
in notifying the world of the accident. 
Some members of the American team ar- 
gued privately that the incident showed 
anew that the Soviets cannot 
be trusted to allow precise ver- 
ification of missile agree- 
ments. Said one official: 
“Imagine what they do to na- 
tional-security items if they 
handle themselves like this 
with just a civilian power 
plant.” In a similar vein, the 
London Sunday Times asked 
editorially, “Who would trust 
the Soviet Union to allow 
proper international verifica- 
tion of its nuclear missile sites 
when it does not even tell its 
own citizens of a fatal acci- 
dent in one of its own nuclear 
power stations?” For his part, 
President Reagan used Cher- 
nobyl and the Soviets’ less- 
than-forthcoming behavior to 
illustrate for fellow leaders at 
the Tokyo economic summit 
why his Administration is so 
concerned about Soviet credibility. 

While still keeping many important 
details secret, Soviet officials last week be- 
gan to lift the veil on what happened at 
Chernobyl. But perhaps the clearest pic- 
ture that came out of the explanations was 
of a Soviet leadership unprepared to han- 
dle a major crisis. The closed Soviet soci- 
ety and tightly managed public informa- 
tion system had left Moscow unable to 
cope with this kind of situation. Said Mar- 
shall Goldman, associate director of Har- 
vard’s Russian Research Center: “The 
leadership has panicked and can’t seem to 
make up its mind as to what to do.” Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev has kept a 
conspicuously low profile and has yet to 
say anything about the accident. Gold- 
man described him as “the man who is 
just not there.” 





mier Boris Shcherbina tried to blame 

the problems on “local experts” who 

failed to make a “true assessment of 
the accident” quickly enough. Ukrainian 
Premier Alexander Lyashko noted later 
that Moscow was not informed of the seri- 
ousness of the situation until two days 
after the mishap. 


[: one news conference, Deputy Pre- 


The carefully controlled 67-minute 
session at which Shcherbina spoke was 
the first formal briefing since the accident 
began. Officials conceded that while the 
accident occurred at 1:23 a.m. on April 
26, some 36 hours passed before the evac- 
uation of the 49,000 residents in the vicin- 
ity of Pripyat, the settlement that houses 
power station workers, their families and 
others. Shcherbina said that the accident 
probably started with a chemical explo- 
sion. He also revealed that two fire 
fighters died battling the blaze in Unit 
No. 4, and 18 of the 204 people hospital- 
ized with radiation sickness since the ac- 
cident were in grave condition. 

As the story unfolded in the Soviet 
press, the disaster itself was transformed 
from the near non-event of early versions 
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In Frankfurt, a worker checks luggage from a Aeroflot jet for radiation 
The impact of the nuclear disaster seemed to be everywhere. 


into an occasion for heroism. Flames 
leaped so high after the initial explosion, 
the newspaper I/zvestiya reported, that 
fire fighters had to climb to the 90-ft.- 
high roof of an adjoining building to aim 
their hoses down on the blaze. “Every 
step taken by the fire fighters in their bat- 
Ue against the flames was incredibly diffi- 
cult,” the account continued, “because of 
the hell-like heat from the melting sur- 
face” of the asphalt roof. The following 
day a 1,100-bus convoy that stretched 13 
miles took 2 hrs. 40 min. to evacuate resi- 
dents to nearby communities. 

On Thursday the Soviets allowed a 
group of reporters to visit Kiev. They met 
with Ukrainian Premier Lyashko, who 
said that a total of 84,000 people had been 
evacuated from the general vicinity of the 
plant. The area was cleared in two stages, 
Lyashko said. The initial move took place 
within a six-mile zone around the plant 
that authorities later extended to 18 miles. 
He added that 230 teams of Soviet medi- 
cal workers were working outside the cor- 
doned-off sector to aid evacuees. 

The clearest picture of the situation 
was provided by officials from the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, a Unit- 
ed Nations-affiliated organization based 
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in Vienna. Its three top officials were al- 
lowed to fly over the site of the accident. 
Morris Rosen, the director of the agency’s 
division of nuclear safety, declared at 
week's end that the uncontrolled fire at 
the plant’s No. 4 reactor was out, though 
the molten mass continued to smolder. He 
also confirmed that the Soviets were tun- 
neling beneath the reactor in an attempt 
to seal off the damaged unit from below 
with concrete, thus protecting the under- 
lying ground and water table. Rosen 
called the effort the first step in a 
plan to “entomb” the entire reactor in 
concrete. He added that the No. 3 unit, 
which some Western officials had thought 
might also be on fire two weeks ago, had 
been damaged but that its cooling system 
was working. 





Rosen confirmed that the 
accident began with an explo- 
sion followed by a severe fire. 
© He said the reactor was un- 
= dergoing maintenance and 
= Operating at only 7% of its 
power when the mishap oc- 
curred. The blast halted all 
chain reactions in the unit’s 
core, Rosen said, but it re- 
mained hot because the radio- 
active fuel continued to decay. 

Whereas last week the So- 
viets declined a renewed offi- 
cial U.S. offer of help, they 
turned elsewhere for aid. West 
Germany shipped two re- 
mote-controlled robot vehi- 
cles for use at Chernobyl. The 
machines, which resemble 
miniature tanks with probing 
arms, will provide televised 
glimpses inside the damaged 
reactor. Dr. Robert Gale, a 
UCLA specialist in bone-marrow trans- 
plants, along with three colleagues, is in 
Moscow performing operations on Cher- 
nobyl victims whose marrow was badly 
damaged by radiation. Gale, who has al- 
ready operated on more than a dozen of 
those injured, expects to remain there for 
about a month. 

By week’s end, Soviet discussions of 
Chernobyl acquired a different tone. 
Thursday's /zvestiya showed that Soviet 
observers were profoundly disturbed by 
several aspects of the disaster. One was 
the accident itself with its demonstration 
of the risks of nuclear power. The other 
was the clear necessity for closer global 
communication. Wrote News Analyst 
Stanislav Kondrashov: “Chernobyl! laid 
new emphasis on the need for two differ- 
ent societies, socialist and capitalist, 
to find a common tongue. This search 
should be joint and call for restraint, 
greater mobility and mutual compro- 
mise.” After the shrill anti-Western rheto- 
ric of previous commentary, the /zvestiya 
piece was the first sign of official thought- 
fulness and self-examination since the 
accident began. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by David Aikman and Nancy Traver/ 
Moscow, with other bureaus 
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AFGHANISTAN 


An Abrupt Shuffle of Puppets 





Najibullah takes charge, but no end to the fighting is in sight 


he storm had been gathering around 

Party Chief Babrak Karmal for 
months. In February, at the 27th Commu- 
nist Party congress in Moscow, the Afghan 
leader, who first came to power when Sovi- 
et troops stormed Kabul in December 
1979, was denied a private audience by So- 
viet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev. The fol- 
lowing month Karmal abruptly disap- 
peared from view, even failing to show up 
at his country’s Revolutionary Day pa- 
rade—the equivalent, noted a Western dip- 
lomat in Islamabad, of “staying away from 
one’s own birthday party.” Meanwhile, the 


Soviet newspaper Pravda ran a front-page | 
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story attacking Karmal’s failure to build a 
stable base of support for his Communist 
regime. Rumors had it that the Afghan 


On the attack: Soviet convoy after being hit by 


Some Western analysts were inclined 
to downplay the shift. As one Washington 
official joked, “The puppeteer now has a 
new puppet.” Certainly Najibullah, a loy- 
al protégé of Karmal’s, seems unlikely to 
lead his country in any radically new di- 
rections. However, having built the secret 
police into a disciplined, KGB-style net- 
work of 60,000 agents, the ma- 
jor general may bring a new in- 
tensity to the civil war with the 
mujahedin rebels. Najibullah 
is, says a European diplomat in 
Islamabad, “an efficient killer.” 

Unlike Karmal, who is a 


mujahedin rebels; inset, Karmal 


chieftain was visiting the Soviet Union for | 


treatment of a lung problem or leukemia. 
But many observers suspected that his 
problems were more than medical. 

Three days after he returned from 
Moscow, their suspicions proved correct: 
Radio Kabul announced that Karmal 
was stepping down to assume the ceremo- 
nial position of President. His successor 
as General Secretary is Major General 
Mohammed Najibullah, 39, a doctor 
known for his hard-line fidelity to Mos- 
cow and his ruthless efficiency for the 
past five years as head of Khad, the dread 
Afghan secret police. Although the tran- 
sition was managed peacefully—the pre- 
vious three Afghan leaders had been 
killed during transfers of power—Soviet 
tanks took up positions in the hills outside 
Kabul, and armored units patrolled the 
city to prevent a violent backlash from 
Karmal loyalists. The leadership change 

| seems to have been timed to highlight a 
major Soviet military offensive in the 
eastern part of the country and coincide 
with the opening of the seventh and last 
round of the Afghan-Pakistani peace 
talks in Geneva. 








Counterattack: Moscow’s new man in Kabul 





Believed by some to be “an efficient killer.” 


member of the small, Dari-speaking elite, 
Najibullah has the advantage of belong- 
ing to the country’s dominant Pushtu 
tribe. The new leader is therefore well 
placed to get fellow Pushtuns in Pakistan 
to cut guerrilla supply lines and unify the 
ranks of a regime so sharply divided that 
it is sometimes referred to as an example 
of “two-party Communism.” If Najibul- 





















lah can consolidate a solid and loyal Sovi- 
et-style government, Moscow may feel se- 
cure enough to withdraw its 120,000 | 
troops from Afghanistan. 

That the Soviets are eager to pull out 
is generally agreed. At the February par- 
ty congress, Gorbachev described Af- 
ghanistan as a “bleeding wound” and ex- 
pressed his desire to see Soviet troops 
return home “in the nearest future.” This 
is hardly surprising, given the up to 
30,000 Soviet lives already lost in the Af- 
ghan adventure. “A lot of coffins are go- 
ing back to the Soviet Union, and there’s 
starting to be some muted op- 
position,” says one State De- 
partment official. “Previously, 
reports in the Soviet press em- 
phasized ‘Ivan’ romantically 
going off to help his country 
cousin fight off American im- 
perialism. Now it’s ‘Ivan’ going 
off to risk his life in a very dan- 
gerous place.” 

Recently, however, Soviet 
forces have only intensified 
their attacks on mujahedin and 
civilians alike. Three weeks ago, they 
dealt the insurgents their worst defeat 
this year when Soviet air and ground 
forces demolished a critical rebel strong- 
hold and supply point at Jawar, just 20 
miles from Pakistan. According to Kabul, 
2,000 rebels died in the attack. For their 
part, the insurgents have by no means lost 
their will to fight. Last month they set off 
more than 40 explosions in Kabul on a 
single day, and in a typical attack in 
Ghazni, south of the capital, they picked 
off roughly 100 government soldiers. 

As the war drags on without any sign 
of resolution, so too do the “proximity 
talks.” Because Pakistani officials refuse 
to meet their Afghan counterparts face to 
face, U.N. Under Secretary-General! Die- 
go Cordovez has had to shuttle back and 
forth between two rooms in Geneva’s Pa- 
lais des Nations. Despite those unpromis- 
ing conditions, Cordovez has managed to 
bring the two sides close to agreement on 
three major points: an end to interference 
from abroad, an international guarantee 
of Afghan neutrality and an arrangement 
that would allow refugees to return. 

Any final agreement, however, 
hinges upon the date and duration of a 
Soviet pullout. Those issues, so far, re- 
main unresolved. The Pakistanis are 
continuing to call for a troop withdraw- 
al within the next six months, while the 
Afghan government anticipates a delay 
of at least 18 months. The mujahedin 
scorn all political solutions on the 
ground that their interests are not 
represented in Geneva. In the mean- 
time, the number of Afghans forced out 
of their homeland by the war amounts 
to almost 5 million, or nearly half 
the world’s entire refugee population, 
and the number is mounting each 
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day. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Mohammed Aftab/Islamabad and 
Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
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as longtime foreign residents abandon the war-torn city in buses 


“Grenades Are Bad for Business” 


Westerners flee Beirut as a once splendid way of life perishes 


he bar of the Commodore Hotel in 

West Beirut had been a place where 
journalists congregated to relax and trade 
war stories. Today, it is so deserted that the 
bartender “feels guilty for even being 
here.” Most evenings, there is not enough 
in the till for his salary. Just before one of 
the last remaining U.S. journalists, Associ- 
ated Press Correspondent Ed Blanche, fi- 
nally left the war-torn city last month, he 
stopped off at the bar. A well-known gun- 
man, slightly wobbly from drink, ap- 
proached Blanche, tucked an object into 
his pocket, then burst out laughing. “I 
failed to see the funny side of it,” Blanche 
reported afterward. “The present was a 
fragmentation grenade.” The gunman, a 
veteran killer who seemed to be losing his 
nerve after years of firefights in the shat- 
tered city, took back the grenade and pro- 
ceeded to place it between the legs of a 
Lebanese official sitting on a barstool. As 
he laughed, the unsuspecting fellow spilled 
his drink, then fell off the stool. “The bar- 
man closed up early,” wrote Blanche. 
“Grenades are bad for business.” 

Such perversity is now commonplace 
in the city that was at one time a cosmopol- 
itan gateway to the Middle East. Last week 
in the Muslim-controlled western sector, 
new depths were achieved when gunmen 
turned their vengeance on an 84-year-old 
Frenchman. Camille Sontag and his wife 
Blanche, 85, were driving along a seaside 
boulevard when a cab blocked their way. 
Gunmen leaped from the vehicle and 
pressed a pistol to Sontag’s temple. Seconds 
later he was packed into the cab and driven 
away, bringing to nine the number of 
French currently believed to be held by ex- 
tremists. The Sontags. who made their 
home in Lebanon for more than four dec- 
ades, had decided to leave this month. 

The couple were among the 60-odd 
survivors of Beirut’s once thriving Euro- 
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pean and American communities, which 
at their height numbered in the tens of 
thousands. The staunchest Western hold- 
outs: the academic fraternity, which had 
made Beirut into the regional center of 
higher education. But the execution of 
three hostages—two Bnitish teachers and 
an American librarian—in retaliation for 
the U.S. bombing of Libya in April per- 
suaded most of the few remaining West- 
erners to leave. Explains George Miller, a 
professor at American University of Bei- 
rut, who has lived in Lebanon for 40 
years: “We stayed until there was no long- 
er any hope.” Those who remain behind 
bemoan the university's deteriorating ac- 
ademic standards and the lawlessness of 
campus life. “We've had students demand 
better grades at gunpoint,” laments a 
Lebanese professor. 

A similar exodus has occurred at the 
American University Hospital, once one 
of the most prestigious teaching facilities 
in the region. In April, Dr. Dennis Alex- 
ander, a research lecturer, became the last 
Westerner to quit the hospital staff. “In 
the past year morale has gone,” he says. 
“At present, the hospital is just barely via- 
ble.” Administrators estimate the 420-bed 
facility's annual loss at about $8 million. 

The hospital has trouble keeping even 
its Lebanese staff members, as rival mili- 
tias continue their street warfare in the 
hospital's corridors when they seek treat- 
ment for battlefield injuries. The ensuing 
dramas can make the scripts of St. Else- 
where or Trapper John, M.D. seem prosa- 
ic, One gunman blew himself up with a 
hand grenade in an emergency room. An- 
other held a gun to the head of a surgeon 
as he operated, threatening to pull the 
trigger if the patient died. Fortunately, 
the operation was a success. 

Most of the foreign press corps, which 
at one time numbered more than 300, has 
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also fled. Every U.S. news organization 
has pulled its American reporters out of 
the city. The presumed murder of a Brit- 
ish journalist and the kidnaping 14 
months ago of A.P.’s Beirut bureau chief, 
Terry Anderson, have demonstrated that 
the press carries no special privilege. 
“When we became part of the story,” says 
a U.S. network-TV correspondent, “it was 
time to leave.” When A.P.’s Blanche quit 
Beirut, he traveled overland with the 
clandestine assistance of friends. He re- 
fused to carry a gun. “If those gonzos find 
you carrying anything,” he told TIME, 
“you're as good as dead.” 

Other Americans have also staged 
hair-raising escapes. Jim Yamin, a repre- 
sentative of Grassroots International, a 
small Boston-based aid group, was en 
route to Beirut on March 25, just after 
U.S. ships crossed Libya's self-proclaimed 
“line of death” in the Gulf of Sidra. Sus- 
pecting that the U.S. action would fan 
anti-American feelings in Beirut, Yamin 
dashed nervously to his appointments, 
trying to stay off the streets. 

Then, on April 15, U.S. planes at- 
tacked Libya. “My hosts were not just wor- 
ried for my safety,” he says. “They also felt 
that they were being endangered because I 
was their guest.” He holed up in an apart- 
ment while Muslim friends plotted an es- 
cape route. Three days later, he feigned 
sickness and was bustled into an ambu- 
lance and driven to the airport. Safely 
back in Boston, he now says of Beirut, “It 
could be ten years before there’s any sort of 
stability.” 

Still, some Lebanese cling to hopes 
that their capital, once teeming with spies 
and scholars, striptease artists and oil- 
men, can recapture its lost glory. “We 
only need peace,” says former Prime Min- 
ister Salim al Hoss. “Then we will rebuild 
the country and re-establish its role as the 
hub of the Middle East.” Others are pessi- 
mistic. Says Druze Leader Walid Jum- 
blatt: “The city is dying.” For those left 
behind, its death throes are not a pretty 





sight. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported by 
John Borrell/Cairo and Roger Franklin/New York 
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Back in 1957 we brought 
our first two cars to America. 


| 
hey were the best cars we'd ever 
made. They'd been bestsellers in 


L } Japan. But how would they do in 


the bigtime — in America? 

We didn’t know. We couldn't 
know, until we brought them here. 

We brought them in August, 1957. 
And showed them with great hope. 
And even greater fear. What would 
happen if America didn’t like them? 

As it turned out, America didn’t 
like them; our cars, the critics said, were 
“overpriced, underpowered, and built 
like tanks.” 


We had to 
start all over. 

The message was painful and very 
clear: if we wanted to sell cars in a place 
like America, we had to start all over. 
And make a better car. 

So we started over. And worked 
very hard for many frustrating years. 

We stretched our technology farther 
than we had ever stretched it before. 

We tried out ideas that had never 
been tried before. 

We made every mistake that we 
could possibly make. 


And took them home again. 


And one day we did it: we made a 
better car. 
And the rest, as they say, is history. 


And now 
comes the future. 
Toyota is now, and has been for 
years, America’s leading auto import. 
But soon this import will be made 
right here. 





On May 5 we 
broke ground for a 
new Toyota manu- 
facturing plant in 
Kentucky. 

The plant will 
cost $800,000,000, 
will employ 3,000, 
and will produce $800,000,000 auto plant 

in Kentucky. 
200,000 cars a year. : 

It's a major investment in the future 
of the American automobile industry, and 
in the future of the American economy. 

It's also a down payment on our debt. 

We owe a lot to America. America 
gave us a chance when we were small 
and scared. It gave us the challenge that 
helped us become who we are. 

This is something we will never forget. 


Site of Toyota’s new 


TOYOTA 
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The severed tail of bombed Air 


SRI LANKA 


The Terror 
Strikes Home 


A wave of violent sabotage 


he workday was just an hour old. 

Nearly 200 employees in the red-tiled 
colonial building that houses Colombo’s 
central telegraph offices were busy at 
their posts. Customers had begun to 
queue up to pay bills, make calls at the 
public phone booths and send telegrams. 
Suddenly the morning routine was shat- 
tered by an explosion that echoed 
throughout the downtown area of the 
capital. Two floors of the three-story 
structure collapsed. As rescue workers 
sifted through the wreckage for survivors, 
police commandeered cars to transport 
the wounded to hospitals. Twelve people 
died and more than 100 were injured in 
the bombing. 

The blast came only four days after a 
bomb went off in the tail section of an Air 
Lanka Lockheed Tristar L-1011 minutes 
before a delayed takeoff from the Katun- 
ayake International Airport, 18 miles out- 
side Colombo. Airline officials insisted 
that all luggage had been X-rayed, but the 
bomb is believed to have been hidden in a 
crate of vegetables, which apparently was 
not examined. The explosion snapped the 
plane in two as flames and debris shot 
from the broken fuselage. Passengers 
were hurriedly evacuated. Sixteen people 
died, most of them European and Japa- 
nese tourists on their way to beach holi- 
days in the Maldive Islands, and 20 others 
were critically wounded. 

Government officials blamed both at- 
tacks on the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam, the most radical of the insurgent 
factions fighting to establish an indepen- 
dent state in the northern and eastern 
parts of the country. The two bombings 
suggest that the militant Tamil insurgents 
are willing to bring the fighting to the cap- 
ital, a significant escalation of the bitter 
three-year civil war in which more than 
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Lanka L-1011 rests on the tarmac after the blast 


3,000 people have been killed. “These at- 
tacks,” said an official of the National Se- 
curity Ministry on TV following the sec- 
ond bombing, “indicate the group is no 
longer interested in a peaceful settlement 
of the ethnic problem.” 

The Tamils, who are mainly Hindu, 
claim that over the past 38 years since 
the country, then known as Ceylon, won 
independence from Great Britain, their 
2 million people have been discriminated 
against by the island’s 11.8 million pre- 
dominantly Buddhist Sinhalese majority. 
The rebels argue that they can achieve 
full rights to education and employment 
only by establishing a separate homeland, 
which they call Eelam. 

Throughout the increasingly bloody 
conflict there have been charges that the 
separatists have been aided by India, 
which has a substantial Tamil population 
in the southeastern state of Tamil Nadu, 
22 miles from Sri Lanka across the Palk 
Strait. But in the past ten months, Indian 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has tried to 
broker a peace agreement between the Sri 
Lanka government and the insurgents. 
Last year he helped arrange two cease- 
fires, only to see the fragile agreement 
crumble. Sri Lanka’s President J.R. 
Jayewardene, for his part, has offered 
greater political autonomy to the Tamils 
but rejects the idea of an independent 
state. In March, Jayewardene for the first 
time launched air raids against Tamil 
strongholds in the northern Jaffna Penin- 
sula, but by the end of last month had 
halted the bombings. 

Last week’s acts of sabotage followed 
bloody clashes between rival rebel fac- 
tions over how to respond to a visit by an 
Indian peace delegation to Colombo. The 
attacks would seem to indicate that the 
militant Tigers have triumphed and are 
intent on thwarting any accord between 
the government and more moderate 
Tamils. The Colombo government has re- 
buked the rebels for engaging in terrorist 
acts and promised that it “will not allow 
such acts of terrorism to affect the peace 


BOLIVIA 


Hard Justice, 
Rising Concern 
Trial of a dictator stalls 


hen the national legislature hand- 

ed down criminal charges in Feb- 
ruary against former Dictator Luis 
Garcia Meza, citing acts of sedition, 
armed revolt and assassination, many 
hoped that the anticipated supreme 
court trial would clean up the image of 
a nation tarnished by a flagrant cocaine 
trade, official corruption and worse. 
Last week, after three brief sessions, the 
trial ground to a halt. As the civilian 
government of President Victor Paz Es- 
tenssoro stood by, the twelve-member 
supreme court proved unable to come 
up with a quorum of judges to recon- 
vene the case. Said a well-placed diplo- 
matic observer: ‘People are afraid. 
There’s no question about that.” 

In all, nine justices have removed 
themselves from the Garcia Meza case. It 
is no wonder: on April 23 a replacement 
judge was mysteriously shot and wound- 
ed, Garcia Meza, 53, has done nothing to 
dissipate the atmosphere of intimidation. 
When he unexpectedly strode into court 
last month to defend himself, ending four 
years of exile and hiding, he was escorted 
by a platoon of soldiers. He now lives 
in an army garrison outside the city of 
Sucre, where the trial is 
being held. 

In July 1980, Garcia 
Meza wrenched power 
from civilian hands in 
what has become known as 
the Cocaine Coup. US. 
Bolivian Affairs Expert 
James Malloy wrote then 
that the Garcia Meza gov- 
ernment was a “rapacious, 
uniformed kleptocracy,” 
openly in league with drug 
dealers. As major suppliers 
of the coca paste that is 
processed into cocaine, Bolivian drug traf- 
fickers earn some $3 billion a year. 

In 1982 a subsequent military govern- 
ment handed the government back to 
civilians. Paz Estenssoro, 78, took office 
last August and imposed austerity mea- 
sures on an economy paralyzed by a 
24,000% inflation rate, widespread labor 
unrest and a foreign debt of $4.8 billion. 
Says Paz Estenssoro: “We are attempting 
to rescue the country from ruin.” The job 
has been complicated by the worldwide 
collapse in the prices of tin and natural 
gas, two key sources of export earnings. 

Modest economic progress, however, 
could be destroyed in a moment by anoth- 
er military coup. The government is con- 
fident that the Garcia Meza trial will not 
provoke one, but many officials privately 
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efforts." —By Janice C. Simpson. Reportedby | doubt whether the former dictator will be 
Roland Edirisinghe/Colombo | brought to justice. a 
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Shcharansky arriving in New York 


REFUGEES 


Good News for 
A Visiting Hero 


Anatoli Shcharansky, 38, the 
Soviet dissident who was re- 
leased by Moscow last February 
and permitted to emigrate to Is- 
rael, received a hero’s welcome 
to the US. last week. During his 
first American visit, Shcha- 
ransky, who spent nine years in 
Soviet prisons and work camps, 
is to meet President Reagan 
and other top American offi- 
cials, as well as Soviet Human 
| Rights Activist Yelena Bonner, 
who is currently recuperating 
| from heart surgery in the U.S 

But Shcharansky’s best news, 

disclosed on the eve of his visit, 

is that he and his wife Avital, 
| 35, separated for so many years, 
are expecting their first child in 
the fall. 





BANGLADESH 
Scarcely Free 
Or Peaceful 


Three times he had scheduled 
general elections, then can- 
celed them after the opposition 
threatened boycotts. This time 
martial law Ruler Lieut. Gen- 
eral Hossain Mohammed Er- 
shad, who seized power in a 
1982 coup, promised that the 
first voting in Bangladesh in 
seven years would take place 
in a “free, fair and peaceful at- 
mosphere.” It did not quite 
work out that way. At least 








| 
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twelve people were killed and 
| 400 arrested last week amid 
| blatant vote rigging, intimida- 
tion and violence, most of it 
committed by supporters of 
Ershad’s Jatiya Party. At 
week's end the official count 
gave Jatiya 82 seats and the 
opposition Awami League and 
its coalition partners 71 seats. 
But the results in another 100 
districts were in dispute. 
Throughout the campaign, 
Ershad made it clear that he 
would brook no nonsense from 
his adversaries. When one op- 
position leader, Begum Kha- 
leda Zia, the widow of a former 
President who was slain in an 
attempted military coup in 
1981, called for an election 
boycott and seemed to hint 
that the armed forces should 
distance themselves from the 
government, Ershad slapped 
her under virtual house arrest. 
| He then declared that anyone 
urging a boycott would go to 
prison for up to seven years. 





ITALY 
Storm over a 
Love Garden 


Maurizio Cardano, a city coun- 
cilman in Naples, where hous- 
ing is in such short supply that 
many newlyweds have to live 
with their parents, had an idea 
Why not set aside a few acres 
of police-protected parkland 
overlooking the Bay of Naples 
as a giardino dell eros, or love 
garden, where young couples 
could park their cars and safe- 
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Convicted sleuth Shi Peipu in opera costume 


ly enjoy a bit of privacy? But 
Cardano’s suggestion has 
drawn a storm of protest, espe- 
cially from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. A Catholic weekly 
grumbled that it would “legiti- 
mize fornication and extra- 
marital adventures.” Corrado 
Cardinal Ursi told a crowd of | 
2,000 that instead of such “ab- 
surdities,” the city should be 
creating playgrounds for chil- 
dren. Cardano, standing his 
ground, maintained that 84% 
of his fellow Neapolitans think 
the love garden is a good idea 


SUDAN 


In the Steps 
Of the Mahdi 


After 17 years of military con- 
trol, Sudan once again has a 
Prime 
Minister. He is Sadiq el Mahdi, 
50, the Oxford-educated head of 
the Umma Party and the great- 
grandson of the mahdi, Moham- 
med Ahmed, who defeated the 
British General Charles George 
(“Chinese”) Gordon at Khar- 
toum in 1885 

Even as he was being cho- 
sen by the recently elected Na- 
tional Assembly, Sadiq was re- 
minded that he faces enormous 
problems. After a quarter-cen- 
tury of sporadic fighting and 
unrest between the Arab north 
and the black south, the civil 
war is on again. Last week the 
Ethiopian-backed rebels of the 
Sudanese People’s Liberation 
Army captured two more 
southern towns. Apart from 
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the war, the moderate Sadiq 
must find ways of balancing 
the influence of Libya, which 
helped him during his years in 
opposition, and the US., 
which last year gave Sudan 
more than $400 million in mil- 
itary and economic aid and 
special famine relief. 


SPIES 


Why Not Sort 
Of Pregnant? 


The scene: Peking 1964 
French Embassy Accountant 
Bernard Boursicot becomes 
enamored of a graceful Chi- 
nese opera singer named Shi 
Peipu. She returns his affec- 
tion, bears him a child and in- 
duces him to engage in a little 
low-level spying on behalf of 
the People’s Republic 

Paris 1986: Surprise! Shi 
Peipu was a male transvestite 
who somehow managed to 
perpetrate a 19-year hoax on 
the unsuspecting Boursicot by 
faking femininity and preg- 
nancy and providing a baby 
boy who had been bought 
from a doctor in the Xinjiang 
region. Boursicot claimed that 
he did not discover the truth 
until he was arrested by 
French intelligence agents on 
charges of espionage. After 
hearing the strange case, sev- 
en judges last week sentenced 
both the hapless accountant 
and the former dancer to six 
years in prison. Their “son,” 
Shi Dudu, now 20, was in the 
Paris courtroom at the time 
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SIMPLICITY AT YOUR FINGERTIP. 

As copying jobs have 
grown more and more demand- 
ing, people’s desire to do 
the jobs faster and easier 
has grown, too. 

So now Panasonic® 
introduces its most advanc- 
ed—yet simplest to use 
—line of copiers ever. 

The Genesis™ Series. 

One finger on one button 
is all it takes for Genesis to 
evaluate your document for ™ 
proper exposure, determine paper size and generate 
clear, crisp copies every time. 

MEMORY —AND OTHER 
UNFORGETTABLE FEATURES. 


When copying jobs turn com- 
plicated, you can turn to the sepa- 
rate Special Effects Panel. It 
includes Panasonic’s exclusive 


Recall Program that lets you store three different 
programs of up to nine commands each and recall 
them with the touch of one simple memory button! 
But that’s for exceptional cases. As a rule, all 
you'll ever have to face is the clean, uncluttered 
Master Control Panel. 
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INTRODUCING 
GENESIS COPIERS. 
FEWER BUTTONS. 
MORE BRAINS. 









SO INTELLIGENT 
IT CAN EDIT COPY. 


Only Panasonic 
copiers offer the most 
advanced option ever 
made for a copier: 





The Panasonic E*S 
Electronic Editing 
System. With it, you can 
selectively copy, delete or move around any portion of 
a document without disturbing the original. 

Of course, there are many other special touches, 
too. But you'll have to get in touch with us to find out 
more about them. 


$a ES 
| INTRODUCE ME TO GENESIS! 
| Id like to know more about the copiers with enough 
brains to do most of the thinking for me 
| Name — 
| Company—— 
Address = 


Send to Panasonic Industrial Company 
1909 East Comell, Peoria, IL 61604 OR CALL 


| 

| 

| 

—— | 

| City ———— ———— | 
| | 

1-800-447-4700 

| (In Alaska, cal] 1-800-447-0890) | 
| | 
| TN 16196 





Economy & Business 


Hitting the Road, 
Seeing the Sights 





A banner season for the U.S. travel industry 


long with 9% mortgages, roadside 

diners and the Everly Brothers, 

the all-American vacation is mak- 
ing a comeback. As millions of tourists 
enter the last items in their summer itin- 
eraries, they are setting out to explore 
what John Steinbeck called “this monster 
of a land.” Travelers will be driving down 
country roads, hiking in the mountains, 
jogging on the beach. Their expeditions 
will spark a business boom for hotel own- 
ers and cruise operators, car-rental com- 
panies and motor-home manufacturers 


In all, some 92 million Americans and 24 
million foreigners are expected to vaca- 
tion in the U.S. this year. Asa result, reve- 
nues for the U.S. tourist industry may 
reach a record $280 billion, up some 10% 
from last year 

Several forces have converged to gen- 
erate the surge in domestic travel. The re- 
cent outbreaks of international terrorism 
have made many people uneasy about 
taking European vacations. In addition, 
the sharp decline in the value of the dol- 
lar, which has dropped 18% during the 
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past year against an average of major cur- 
rencies, makes journeys to other countries 
more expensive and less attractive to 
many Americans. At the same time, the 
dollar's dip makes U.S. tourist spots a bar- 
gain for foreigners. If all that were not 
enough, the falling price of gasoline (83¢ 
per gal. for regular unleaded, vs. $1.17 in 
September) has made it especially appeal- 
ing for Americans to hit the road. In 
short, the forecast for the U.S. travel in- 
dustry is sunny and clear all the way 

At some destinations, vacant rooms 
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are already in short supply. The 4,600-unit 
Aston hotel chain in Maui, Hawaii, is 
completely booked for much of the sum- 
mer season. Sales are also brisk at less re- 
nowned vacation spots: Rock City Gar- 
dens, a scenic 14-acre spot atop Lookout 
Mountain near Chattanooga, Tenn., is at- 
tracting 20% more visitors than last year 
At Best Western Hotels, the world’s larg- 
est lodging chain, reservations are up 36% 
at its 1,892 US. hotels 

The crush is growing increasingly in- 
tense as Americans drop plans to go to Eu- 
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rope. At the Fontainebleau Hilton Resort 
in Miami Beach last week, Kenji Seki, a 
Los Angeles restaurant manager, was en- 
joying the sun and surf. Three weeks ago, 
he canceled a trip to Monte Carlo because 
he was wary of traveling abroad. When a 
groupof women from Pasadena, Calif., ar- 
rived at the Santa Fe Opera Theater last 
week, a member of the group explained 
that “we're supposed to be in Madrid, but 
we came here instead.” 

Many of the American travelers are 
heading south. For ten years running, 
Florida has remained the most popular | 
state for tourists. One reason: the Disney 
World amusement park in Orlando, the 
single most popular destination in the 
US. This year Disney may surpass its rec- 
ord of attracting 22 million visitors. The 
number of campsites in the area has in- 
creased 50% in the past eight months, toa | 
total of 12,000. Disney World has also 
boosted the number of its hotel rooms 
10% in the past year 

The West Coast, a perennial favorite 
for vacationers, should attract more than 
the usual mob this season. Many families 
who are planning their vacations around 
Expo 86, the world’s fair in Vancouver, 
B.C., will head down to the Pacific North- 
west and California coasts. As a result, Se- 
attle expects record crowds this summer 
The city’s Gray Line Tours reports that 
bookings on some of its trips are already 
up sixfold 

As many as 5 million visitors may trek 
through Hawaii this year. At Captain Zo- | 
diac Raft Expeditions, which provides ma- 
rine tours of the Hawaii coast, bookings are 
up 30% over a year ago. To bring in the 
crowds, U.S. airlines are adding new flights 
to the Aloha State. On June |, for example, 
TWA will be starting the only nonstop ser 
vice between St. Louis and Honolulu 

Alaska also anticipates a banner 
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1986. American Express Travel services 
reports that reservations on its package 
tours to the northernmost state are run- 
ning 50% ahead of last year. Says Allison 
Cryor, a representative of the American 
Society of Travel Agents: “Cruises to 
Alaska are nearly booked solid. There's 


barely a berth to be found.” 
i for a torrent of tourists. Indeed, the 
rush is already starting in some of 
the 337 parks. For the first three months of 
the year, the number of visitors to the 
Grand Canyon jumped 42%, to 125,000 
Reservations at Yellowstone are about 13% 
ahead of last year’s level. At Yosemite, offi- 
cials expect a 6% increase in visitors. As a 
result, for the first time ever, officials will 
limit the number of cars that will be allowed 
through the east entrance of the park. 
| For Americans who want to take it 
easy and stay in one spot, renting a summer 
| resort house isan especially popular choice 
this year. On Martha's Vineyard, off the 
coast of Massachusetts, bookings are up 
more than 50% over last year, leaving vir- 
tually no houses or cottages available dur- 
ing much of July and August. Summer- 
home rentals in Laguna Beach, Calif., were 
completely snapped up weeks ago. 

Many foreign accents will be heard at 
American havens from Williamsburg, 
Va., to Mackinac Island, Mich. Bookings 
to the U.S. are already up 50% at Jetsave 
Travel, Britain’s leading tour operator to 
the US. John Pheby, a London ware- 
house manager, and his wife Eileen, a 
switchboard operator, have traveled in 
the U.S. before, and they will spend 16 
days in California this month. Says Eileen 


he national! park service is preparing 


From right, clockwise: Mackinac Island, Mich.; 
Rock City Gardens, Tenn.; California's 
Yosemite National Park; Williamsburg, Va. 
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| 7Sioux Ci v 
Pheby: “We'll go to America again be- 
cause there’s so much we want to see.” 
More than 30% of all foreign tourists will 
visit three or more states. Masaki Sawa, 
24, a recent graduate of the Wako Univer- 
sity in Tokyo, has been studying Amtrak 


schedules and Greyhound timetables to | 


map out an expedition that will meander 
from San Francisco to Denver, Chicago, 
Memphis, New Orleans, San Antonio, El 
Paso and finally back out through Los 
Angeles—all in 30 days. 

To capture the biggest possible share 
of tourist dollars, states are brashly trum- 
peting their particular charms in expen- 
sive promotional campaigns. Tennessee, 
for example, has budgeted some $2.5 mil- 
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lion to stir up enthusiasm for Homecom- 
ing '86, a yearlong celebration of state his- 
tory and culture. New Jersey has spent 
nearly $6 million for its ads, including 
television commercials that feature Bill 
Cosby and Brooke Shields. State officials 
predict that income from tourism will 
reach $14 billion this year, up more than | 
20% over last year. New York State will 
spend $18 million, twice last year’s total. 
Some of that money will be used to publi- 
cize the state’s premier event: a four-day 
bash that will celebrate the Fourth of July 
and the 100th anniversary of the Statue of 
Liberty 

Whatever their destinations, many 
Americans are heading down the high- 
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ways in rented cars. Though the industry 
has fought fierce price wars in years past, 
this season the cost of car rentals is ex- 
pected to rise about 15% in many loca- 
tions. Says John O'Neil, marketing vice 
president of Avis: “There will be no bar- 
gains this season. This is going to be a 
long, hot summer.” To make the most of 
it, Avis plans to increase its fleet of cars 
12%, to 330,000. 

Thanks largely to the fall in the price 
of gasoline, more and more travelers are 
moving along in motor homes. At Let’s 
Go Motor Home Rentals in Salt Lake 
City, houses on wheels are almost com- 
pletely booked for the summer. In South- 
ern California, rentals are “going crazy,” 
according to David Altman, president of 
the region’s dealers association, 

Tourists also have good reason to take 
to the skies. Because of fare wars 
launched by People Express and other 
cut-rate carriers, the average cost of a do- 
mestic flight fell about 9% during the first 
quarter of this year. Travelers can 
fly from Denver to New York City for as 
little as $69, and a coast-to-coast fare is 
only $129. Though these bargains are 
badly eroding airline profits, no major 
price hikes seem likely for now. Indeed, 
industry experts expect that discounting 
will continue throughout the summer, 
possibly pushing prices down an addi- 
| tional 20% 


uriously, despite the flurry of busi- 

ness for many popular summer 

destinations, the lodging industry 
is still suffering from an overall glut after 
years of overbuilding. Though Boston has 
too few rooms, such cities as Houston and 
Atlanta have too many. This year alone, 
more than 700,000 new hotel rooms will 
open, which will bring the industry total 
to 2.8 million. Experts predict that even 
with increased travel, total hotel occupan- 
cy rates will actually drop slightly this 
year, to a little less than 64%. Says Saul 
Leonard, a partner at Laventhol & Hor- 
wath, an accounting firm that specializes 
in the lodging industry: “The tourist boom 
won't rescue the hotel business, but it will 
make life less painful.” 

Nor can travel agencies be totally de- 
lighted. Most have lost substantial over- 
seas business. And though they are selling 
more tickets for domestic airline flights, 
their total income is down more than 1% 
for the year. Reason: as airfares have fall- 
en, agency commissions have been cut 
back as well 

Travel agents will not be the only 
ones grumbling this season. As the sum- 
mer heats up, there are sure to be plenty 
of ornery travelers who will be coping 
with crowded campsites or fighting the 
traffic headed to the beaches. So it 
always goes. For now, though, families 
are planning only to sing the praises and 
enjoy the pleasures of America’s open 
roads —By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
William Hackman/Los Angeles and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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“| Won't Dance. Don’t Ask Me” 





Sperry resists Burroughs’ proposal to join forces against IBM 


I n the market for large computers there 
are no sporting rivalries like Coke vs 
Pepsi, Hertz vs. Avis, or Heinz vs. Hunt's 
It is only IBM against the field. Big Blue 
controls almost 63% of the worldwide 
market, while an assortment of relatively 
puny competitors gets the rest. But one of 
those companies, Detroit's Burroughs 
(1985 sales: $5 billion), is determined to 
acquire one of its fellow underdogs and 
give Big Blue a run for its data. Burroughs 
has chosen as its partner-to-be a some- 
what larger competitor, Sperry of New 
York City (fiscal 1986 sales: $5.7 billion) 
The two companies, which each have 
about 6% of the market, would together 
become the world’s second largest com- 


chasing, research and development, and 
other departments. More important, the 
combined bulk of the company could 
give reassurance to cautious computer 
buyers, who often prefer IBM simply 
because it stands so large and secure 
Says Michael Geran, who studies the in- 
dustry for E.F. Hutton: “The merger 
makes a lot of financial and strategic 
sense. If this goes through, it could be 
the start of an acquisition binge” among 
IBM’s smaller rivals. 

Other experts see a disastrous pitfall 
in the incompatibility of the Burroughs 
and Sperry computer systems. Their main 
products speak entirely different lan- 
guages. Declares Joseph Levy, senior vice 





puter maker. But a rather crucial problem 
has plagued the courtship from its start al- 
most a year ago: Sperry wants none of it 

Last week Burroughs made a fresh 
merger proposal, offering $4.1 billion in 
cash and stock, and once again Sperry’s 
board of directors refused to respond. Bur- 
roughs became impatient after two days 
and took its $70-a-share pitch directly to 
Sperry stockholders, thus escalating the 
offer to a hostile bid. Shareholders will 
have until June 5 to decide whether to sell, 
but Burroughs hopes Sperry’s manage- 
ment will go along peacefully before then 
Says Burroughs Chairman W. Michael 
Blumenthal: “The logic of the merger is so 
clear that I am hopeful they will realize it 
too.” 

Sperry, started in 1933 as a maker 
of navigational equipment, treasures its 
independence. But going it alone could 
become increasingly difficult because of 
heated competition from Japan and an 
industry-wide slump in sales. Burroughs, 
facing the same problems, thinks the 
merger would allow the two companies 


| to cut expenses by combining their pur- 








president of the research firm Interna- 
tional Data Corp.: “It’s like trying to run 
a gasoline engine on diesel fuel. Unless 
they can build a bridge that lets their cus- 
tomers communicate with each other, the 
marriage will not work.” 

The merger bid represents a career- 
end gamble for Blumenthal, 60, who earli- 
er served as chairman of Bendix and as 
Treasury Secretary under President Car- 
ter. His determined advance convinced 
Wall Street that Sperry’s days as an inde- 
pendent company are numbered. In just 
two days last week, speculators sent 
Sperry’s stock price up $16.25, to $71.25 
Some investors think Sperry will find a so- 
called white knight to deliver it from Blu- 
menthal’s clutches, but the company is 
running out of candidates. During the 
past year, Sperry is rumored to have held 
merger talks with ITT, General Dynam- 
ics and AT&T, among others. An equally 
likely possibility is that Burroughs will 
eventually win Sperry’s hand, but only at 
a sweeter price — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Detroit and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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Electra. 

A luxury car 

that is built to drive, 
not just to admire. 


Until recently, you were 
forced to choose between a 
IU) Ui ataele|melslohole —sie)dislelsler-) 
fore] A 

Now, you can simply 
choose the Buick Electra. 

This Electra has all the 
STU laslejivlolt te leleroblias al sels 
which the Electra name has 
folate Ro — a8 olunelt mace snity 
fo)lUiak- el iialefelslefelce ce lecelole 
fovelie-—lisleRonictelimerelalelii(ealiste! 
and ANM-FM stereo, the Electra 
comforts you at every turn. 

Yet the Electra’s luxury 
begins not in its standard 
equipment, but in its engineer- 
ing. It has front-wheel drive, 
orelmel<iii(seliele Celsetelisiieg 
steering and a 3.8-litre engine 
Vilisks—elU(—alilelbeelimiel—imla)(-1em 


Lilelakelalek-)(—eiifelallonleisliio emacs 
a ride that's firm, yet ever-so- 
felfoler— Ui Mala 4[—ei/(eale dy lelen 
Pherson strut front suspension 
folsleRi¥livmlale(-e.-sle(— nl ai—els 
suspension. 

fod ola (re Bialroltio ial 
GMAC or test-drive the Electra, 
buckle up and visit your Buick 
fo [Te [-18 

Pale ke|oe- genlh iin goels 
bisvelaife.-\jfeleje)(-elel(- eR isla 
it is in motion. For more infor- 
sale ji(o amen -\\geli\i-ne ge 
brochure, call: 


4-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 


Yvouldn't you 
peally rather have a Buick? 











If you hesitate to take 
seasonal allergy medications 
because they 


may make you drowsy... 


You may be a “silent sufferer” 

Do you avoid seasonal allergy (hay fever) 
medications altogether? Do you delay taking 
them for as long as possible? Do you take less 
than you actually need? If the answer to any 
of these questions is “yes,” you rank among 
the “silent sufferers” who endure symptoms 
rather than risk possible side effects that 
could interfere with daily activities. And, 
chances are, the side effect you want to 
bypass is sedation, the chief complaint of 
both physicians and patients about 
anti-allergy products. 






Effective relief of symptoms without 

the degree of sedation associated with 
commonly used anti-allergy products is now 
available. 


Ask your doctor about the treatment 
alternatives 

There are various alternative treatments 
available. Only your doctor can determine 
which form of treatment is best for you 
because only he or she knows you and your 
personal history of seasonal allergy. Effective 
relief, therefore, 
starts with a visit to 





‘ ‘ ASK YOUR 
Significant DOCTOR ABOUT ” your doctor, who 
. TREATMENT ae é ‘ 
advances in ALTERNATIVES a" * will assess your 
treatment Peg 8 condition, 
Important advances " s recommend a 


in treatments for 
seasonal allergy 
have been made. 





FOR 


VER" 


program of therapy, 
and follow your 
progress. 
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And Now, a Gag from Our Sponsor 


Silly TV commercials are driving viewers into a buying frenzy 


n real life, Shadoe Stevens is a dapper 
and thoughtful man who left a job as a 
disk jockey to go into the more lucrative 
field of advertising. But to millions of TV 
viewers in California, Texas and Arizona, 
he is Fred Rated, the wild-and-crazy 
huckster who has appeared in some 800 
commercials for the Federated Group, a 
Los Angeles-based electronics chain. In 
Stevens’ wacky TV career, he has imper- 
sonated The Honeymooners’ Ralph 
Kramden and Miami Vice’s Sonny 
Crockett, played a man who gets attacked 
by rabid frogs and even starred as a Santa 
Claus who turns into a werewolf. His pub- 
lic appearances at Federated stores at- 
tract hundreds of autograph seekers. Most 
important, since his TV debut in 1982, Fe- 


Clockwise from top: Worthington and “Spot”; 
Marc and Wayne Greenstein with their pets; 
Stevens metamorphosing into Fred Rated; 
Mcingvale during his five-second lift-off 


derated’s sales have surged 80%, and the 
16-year-old company has grown from 15 
outlets to 60. Says Marketing Vice Presi- 
dent Gary Tobey: “He’s made us seem 
like a more fun place to shop.” 

The success of Fred Rated and other 
weirdos like him has spurred more and 
more regional businesses to peddle their 
products with commercials that are goofy, 
whimsical and sometimes downright ob- 
noxious. One of the pioneers in the field is 
Crazy Eddie, the New York-area con- 
sumer-electronics chain with the pitch- 
man who raves about “insane” prices and 
“Christmas sales’’ in August. Instead of 
copying the slick style of the ad factories 
on Madison Avenue. local advertisers 
churn out low-budget affairs that they of- 
ten write and produce themselves. Noth- 
ing is too ridiculous if it catches a viewer's 
attention: announcers attack water beds 
with chain saws or dress up like gorillas 
and yell. “You'll go bananas!” In some 
cases, these homemade off-the-wall rou- 
tines have caused a company’s business to 
increase 100% or more virtually over- 
night. Says Burton Manning, chairman 
of the J. Walter Thompson advertising 


agency: “Silliness sells when you're trying 





to get an ad to cut through the clutter.” 

To keep viewers from wandering into 
the kitchen during the station break, 
many businesses are relying on skits that 
might have been staged by a bunch of 
sixth-graders. An ad for Bobby Gray 
Volkswagen-Mazda in Jackson, Miss., 
features nine car salesmen in matching 
sweatshirts, khaki pants and tennis shoes 
who stage an arrhythmic song-and-dance 
routine in the middle of an empty football 
stadium. While three of the performers 
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| pound out a funky beat on keyboard 


drums and guitar, the cther six do an out- 
of-step side-to-side shufle. In between re- 
frains, the various salesmen sing rap-style 
verses in which they boast about their 
prowess on the showroom floor 

Often the boss himself will grab the 
limelight and ham it up. Barry Ross, 43 
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owner of Houston's Superior Waterbeds 
was watching a disk jockey tape a spot for 
his firm seven years ago when he got frus 
trated with the hireling’s laid-back style 
Recalls Ross: “I wanted an irritant to 
wake up during the early 
morning.” He grabbed the microphone 
and began wildly shouting out lines 
When the engineer played it back,”’ Ross 
it sounded so good that I told the 
deejay to go home.” In one zany Fourth of 
July ad, Ross dressed like a firecracker 
and blew up in a “sales explosion!” 

Calvin Worthington, 65, a Los Ange- 
les auto dealer, wears a cowboy hat in his 
ads and parades around a car lot with ani- 
mals ranging from pigs and tigers to hip- 
pos and elephants, each of whom he refers 
to as “my dog Spot.” Wayne Greenstein, 
32, and Brother Marc, 34, whose family 
owns Coronet juvenile furniture in West- 
bury, N.Y., have appeared in commer 
cials since 1980. One of their popular 
spots features the Greensteins sitting In 
baby cribs and musing about a “talking 
orangutan.” Customers routinely barge 
into Coronet demanding to see the TV 
stars, and trendy Manhattan nightclubs 
such as Danceteria, Chuckles and the 
Comic Strip have hired them to perform 
the orangutan skit onstage. Chortles 
Wayne: “We've become cult figures 


somebody 





says 


| 2 Neseeoenr me often save large sums of 
money by creating their own commer- 
cials instead of hiring an outside firm. In 
some cities, a store owner who writes and 
acts out his own 30-second spot can pro- 
duce it at a local TV studio for $100 to 
$300, in contrast to the $2,000 to $4,000 
charged by a professional agency. Alan 
Saks, owner of Chicago-based Saxon Paint 
& Home Care Centers, says that were it 


not for his self-made ads, he could not 
compete with Goliaths like Sears. Says 
Saks, 58: “It’s a competitive business. The 


independent has to do what he can do 
Despite their relative cheapness 
goofy ads often deliver spectacular results 
James McIngvale, 35, owner of Houston- 
based Gallery Furniture, was struggling to 
survive when he launched a madcap cam- 
paign in 1982. Although lacking in broad- 
experience, MclIngvale ad-libbed 
spots in which he blabbered as fast as he 
could for in the last 
five seconds, leaped into the air holding a 


cast 


55 seconds and ther 


cluster of dollar bills while shouting, 
‘Gallery Furniture really will Save! 

You! Money!” Since he first went air- 
borne, MclIngvale’s sales have soared 


1000°%. Says he: “It saved the company 
Many owners enjoy acting like bozos 
but for others the com- 
Auto Deal- 
if his antics 


on the boob tube 
mercials are strictly business 
er Worthington insists that 
did not pay off, he would 
a TV camera. Says he 


by 


never set foot 

Iam not an 

nature. I should get an 

Award every time I do one of 

By Gordon M. Henry. 

Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and 
David S. Jackson/Houston 


neal 





extrovert 
Academy 


those ads 
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Italy’s First Lady of Steel 


Cecilia Danieli knows how to strike deals and forge profits 


Oo n the surface, Cecilia Danieli seems 
to be an old-fashioned woman. The 
wife of a notary and the mother of two 
boys and a girl, she enjoys cooking a pot of 
linguine, dresses in well-tailored designer 
clothes and still lives in Buttrio, the small 
village (pop. 2,200) in northeastern Italy 
where she was raised. But beneath that 
traditional exterior, Danieli, 43, is a lady 
who confounds expectations. As the chief 
executive of Danieli of Buttrio, a leading 
builder of steel mills and manufacturer of 
steelmaking equipment, she is a high 


The boss at her office in Buttrio 
Swift growth despite a global slump 


heeled boss in a hard-hat world—and a 
remarkably good boss at that. While 
much of the global steel industry has been 
depressed for almost a decade, Danieli 
has achieved phenomenal growth, earned 
record profits and built a worldwide repu- 
tation for excellence in an exacting field 
The company’s specialty is the con- 
struction and equipping of so-called mini 
steel mills. These comparatively small 
plants recast scrap steel and iron pellets 
into finished bars, rods and other prod- 
ucts, The minimills are in great demand 
because they can produce steel much 
more cheaply than traditional plants with 
huge blast furnaces, which convert raw 
iron ore and coal into steel. Danieli has 
pul up mills in 27 countries, including the 
US., the Soviet Union, Burma and Vene- 
zuela. In fact, the company has helped de- 
sign, build or equip about half of the more 
than 250 minimills in the world 
Danieli’s revenues surged 20 
year, to $139.2 million, and profits 





last 
in- 





creased 37%, to $13.5 million. Looking 
ahead, the company is blessed with a 
backlog of orders worth $696 million 


Customers appreciate Danieli’s state-of- 
the-art technology and attention to detail 
Though many steel plants are built by a 
team of companies, Danieli often takes 





charge of every phase of a project, from 
design to construction 
Much of the credit for Danieli’s suc- 


cess goes to the hands-on management 
style of Cecilia Danieli, who is equally 
comfortable discussing the fine art of 
steelmaking with her technicians or nego 
tiating deals with customers. Says WJ 
Robertshaw spokesman for Davy 
McKee, a British builder of stee! mills 
“We tend to respect them very much | 
power in the land. Daniel very re- 

} 

| 





asa 
is a 
sourceful Italian company.” 

In a sense, Danieli was born to be a 
boss. The company was founded in 1914 
by her grandfather Mario Danieli and his 
brother Timo, who made steel! in a primi- 
tive furnace. As late as 1955, the firm had 
only 40 employees. It began to expand 
during the 1960s under Cecilia’s father 
Luigi, who moved the company from steel 
production 
and construction 
ters, but the only 


into steel-plant engineering 
Luigi had four daugh- 
one interested in the 
firm was Cecilia, who started in 1965 as 
an assistant to her father. Now 72, Luigi 
has let Cecilia bring in a team of financial 
marketing and engineering experts to 
help expand the business. Since she took 
over, revenues have more than doubled, 
while increased productivity has Iped 
her reduce the number of employees by 
15.5%, to 1,444 

Reticent and businesslike 
fuses to talk to outsiders about 
has fared so well in a field that has beer 
an exclusively male domain. “It’s the 
company that’s important,” nsists 
“not me as an individual.” But around 
employees, she is less stiff. Though she fa 





Danieli re- 
10w she 


she 





vors business suits for herself, she lets de- 
partment heads come to work in 
and T shirts. On Saturday morning 
often plays a game of doubles with her top 
managers on the company tennis courts 
For the past three years Danieli has 
been immersed in what she calls a “black 
box” research project to improve the com- 
pany’s technology. The goal is to 
the productivity of Danieli steelmaking 
equipment by up to 30% and stay ahead of 
which include Japan’s Mit- 
The 


world’s steelmakers are expected to spend 


cans 


2s sne 


boost 


competitors 
subishi and West Germany's Krupp 


nearly $20 billion annually over the next 
few years to overhaul their plants, and It 
aly’s first lady of steel is determined that 
her company will v in increasing share 
of that business By Gordon M. Henry. 


Reported by Walter Galling/Rome 
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DOES YOUR 
CONSOLE COPIER 
HAVE THE GUTS TO MAKE 
THESE DECISIONS? 


shvetld | > i | Pick the paper size your- It even has the sense to turn 
abe self and the Sharp SF-9500 itself off when it runs out of 
| decides what size the copy toner. Does yours? 


should be. Does your copier 


have what it takes to do that? 





Can it select paper from 4 separate trays? Saaeemeeemeetemmntl 





Can it tell a bad original from a good one? 
A lot of big copiers are all y pd 
brawn and no brains. Not Does it automatically 
the new Sharp SF-9500 adjust for exposure? Copy 
console copier. 50 pages a minute? Carry 
Give it an original and it 2550 sheets all at once? The 
chooses the best paper Sharp SF-9500 does. 


perncpat aig nent we . = Can it give jou a chokes of 4 colors? 






One last question. Do you 
know how much you could 
save your ris i 4 
choosing the Sharp SF-9500? 
Call 1-800-BE-SHARP or 
your local Sharp dealer for a 
price our competitors don’t 
have the guts to copy. 

Copiers, Audio, A/V Equipment, Banking Systems, 
Broadcast Cameras, Calculators, Cash Registers, 
Computers, Electronic Components, Electronic 


Typewriters, Facsimile, Medical Products, Microwave 
Ovens, Televisions, Vacuum Cleaners, Video Recorders. 





© 1985 Sharp Electromecs Corp 
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Aspirin Called Aid Against 2d Heart Attack 


| 

i “Li a 6 perce ance with aspirin + 
rE dicate that one aspirin tablet & rin toa 6 percent chance “1 p 

pp beans be ay as grains or 425 milligrams of Federal officials said the seven stud-| den 





likelihood of | les were not “equally convincing” but ay 
| 


aspirin, can reduce the 
heart taken together, provided evidence of a th 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 10 Federal) heart m cek for some patients 


health officials said today that heart . . : "modest but worthwhile” effect in} re 
attack victims and certain others 11,000 Patients Are Studied | heart attack victims and a more strik | p 
who suffered heart pains could reduce | She said that Food and Drug Admin: | ing effect) in patients ith unstable | che 
the likelihood of dying from further | istration and industry scientists. 45°) angina “+ 
heart attacks by taking an aspirin 4 sisted by advisory panels of experts. | Aspirin’s Role in Blood Clotting | opte 


day. They su ested that such as irin | had analyzed seven studies involving} | ain 
treatments onght save 30,000 to 30,000 more than 11,000 people conducted in The aspirin ts thought to achieve tts to 





lives a year the United States and abroad. Al | effect by inhibiting the action ofcellsin| ors 
The health officials also said that |though the studies, some of which |the blood that play a role in clotting. Ir 
a newly approved device that can be lasted up to four years. were not con: | thus reducing the danger that a clot] peer 


surgically implanted In patients to | sistent in every respect, she said the | will form and block the flow of blood to persi 


counteract severe irregularities in overall results indicated that an asp! the heart, causing 4 heart attack gant! 
heartbeat might save 10,000 to 20,000 | rin a day taken by patients who had| The new device whose approval WaS| the pi. 
additional lives 4 yea previous heart attacks reduced the | announced today 1s an implantable} Guinne: 





r 
Margaret M Heckler, Secretary of | chance of another heart attack or of cardiac defibrillator, developed by) Sacks, 0 
Health and Human Services, said that | dying during the study per iod by about | Intec Systems Inc of Pittsburgh, and quent. ' 
the two new developments constituted | one-fifth | manufactured by Cardiac Pacemaker | sional 'e 
“dramatic new progress against death) Whereas 12 to 22 percent of the heart | Inc.. of St, Paul, Minn. About the size of | form 
from heart attacks. patients not taking aspirin either hada |a deck of cards, 1t 1S meant to be im-| eu 
Secretary Heckler cautioned that | subsequent heart ‘attack or died in the | planted in certain patients with severe scr 
studies reviewed by the Government period studied, the percentages were |irreguiarities In heartbeat, abnor : x 
did not show whether aspirin would be | reduced by about three percentage mally rapid heart rate, OF uncoordina | in 
effective in preventing heart attacks in | points in those taking aspirin |ted heart muscle contractions ain 
healthy people Dr. Frank E. Young, the, Aspirin had an even greater effect in It senses when the heart loses its nor heat k 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, ad: | patients suffering from “unstable an: | mal rhythm and generates an electri: | West 
vised heart patients to consult their | gina,” or chest pains that had worsened | cal pulse to restore the normal pace Noni 
physicians before adding aspirin to | within the past month, according toone |Most patients suffering from heart ove 
their treatment He said that aspirin three-month study conducted by the | rhythm problems are helped by drugs | ne 


was not a substitute for other treat | Veterans Administration, the heaithof- | but about 400,000 now suffering from ir. 
ments to prevent heart attacks ficials said. In those patients, it cut the | the conditions are né L The battery pow | poctt 
lasts only about two| howe’ 


Mrs. Heckler announced that new risk of progressing to & heart attack. or | ering the device 
rofessional labling for aspirin, aimed | of dying from a heart attack, in half, | years and must then be surgically re denw 


at doctors rather than consumers, | from a 12 percent chance without aspi- | placed jue 
= ' thr 

Sacks, almost routinely turn out elo- or simply professional malcontent? poetry or reviews The fact remains rec 
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—- If you are ahigh risk patient 
your doctor about recently approved preventative 
aspirin therapy for heart attack. 
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Toyland takeover: Cabbage Patch dolls develop a taste for trivia 


Try to Top 
This One 


King of Madison Avenue? No 
agency can hang on to that 
crown for long these days, 
thanks to an epic acquisition 
binge. Only two weeks ago, the 
merger of three large firms— 
BBDO International, Doyle 
Dane Bernbach Group and 
Needham Harper World- 
wide—created the biggest 
agency in the world (estimated 
annual billings: $5 billion). But 
that superdeal appeared to 
have been surpassed last week 
when London's Saatchi & 
Saatchi agreed to buy Manhat- 
tan-based Ted Bates World- 
wide for an estimated $350 
million. Those two companies, 
which are expected to an- 
nounce the deal early this 
week, will have billings of 
about $7.5 billion. Ted Bates, 
named for the late adman who 
started the company in 1940, 
has coined famous slogans for 
such clients as Prudential 
(“Get a piece of the rock”) 
and Rolaids (“How do you 
spell relief?”’). 





ENTREPRENEURS 
Rocky Raccoon 
Makes Good 


Never mind that he designed 
one of the first personal com- 
puters. Never mind that as a 
co-founder of Apple Comput- 
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er, he amassed a fortune of $70 
million. Stephen Wozniak, 35, 
has long been unhappy that he 
never graduated from college. 
He will finally fill that gap in 
his résumé this week, when he 
receives a BS. degree from 
Berkeley. 

Wozniak first attended the 
college in 1971, but he left to 
earn money to finish his stud- 
ies. After Apple hit it big in the 
late 1970s, he quietly went 
back to classes in 1981-82 and 
this year. Relatively few stu- 
dents noticed him because he 
enrolled under a pseudonym: 
Rocky Raccoon Clark. 


RANKINGS 


Black Is 
Bountiful 


Minority capitalists may be jit- 
tery about cutbacks in Govern- 
ment programs designed to 
help them, but many are doing 
just fine anyway. Black Enter- 
prise magazine, in its annual 
ranking of the top 100 black- 
owned companies, reported 
last week that the group’s total 
revenues grew by 14.8% in 
1985, to $2.9 billion. That puts 
to shame the FORTUNE 500, 
which posted a sales increase 
of just 2.8% last year. In the 
black-owned group, computer 
firms and other high-tech ven- 
tures showed some of the 
strongest increases. One such 
company, Maxima of Rock- 
ville, Md., which provides 
computer services to the Gov- 
ernment, boosted sales 24.3% 
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Fashion fuss: the designer’s ad copy contains a scantily clad expletive 


last year, to $28.4 million, put- 
ting it in 27th place on the 
Black Enterprise \ist. The fast- 
est-growing company in the 
group is Houston’s Lawson 
National Distributing, a bus- 
assembling firm, which grew 
141% in 1985, to $26.5 million. 

The largest corporation in 
the rankings for the third year 
in a row is Chicago’s Johnson 
Publishing (1985 revenues: 
$154.8 million), which owns 
Ebony and Jet magazines, 
manufactures cosmetics and 
produces TV shows. The next 
largest are Motown Industries 
($149 million), the entertain- 
ment company now based in 
Los Angeles, and H.J. Russell 
Construction ($118 million), 
an Atlanta developer. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Q: What Was 
Trivial Pursuit? 


Anyone who wanted to buy the 
toy company Selchow & Right- 
er in 1984 would have paid an 
outsize price, like $200 million 
or so, At that time the company 
was hotter than hot, thanks to 
the board game it manufac- 
tures, Trivial Pursuit. But last 
week, when the company final- 
ly agreed to be sold, it went fora 
much smaller price: $75 mil- 
lion. The firm’s acquirer: Co- 
leco, the company that manu- 
factures another smash hit, 
Cabbage Patch dolls. 
Selchow’s value has fallen 
because Trivial Pursuit proved 
to be a fad. The manufacturer's 





annual sales of the game 
plunged from $400 million two 
years ago to roughly $50 mil- 
lion now, estimates Paul Val- 
entine, a toy-industry analyst. 
In contrast, Coleco’s Cabbage 
Patch annual sales rose 11% 
last year, to $600 million. 





FRAGRANCES 


Smile When 
You Say That 


Scandalous, simply scandal- 
ous! That seems to be the reac- 
tion that many designers want 
to provoke with their ad cam- 
paigns. Raciness has become 
so routine that Calvin Klein 
fills his ads with ever greater 
numbers of nude bodies, as if to 
make up for declining shock 
value. But last week a rival, 
Perry Ellis, managed to create 
a fuss witha new tactic for sell- 
ing men’s cologne: a whiff of 
vulgarity. An Ellis print ad 
contains a 260-word mono- 
logue, in which a model claims 
to be so fond of the fragrance 
that he took a bottle from his 
employer while flashing “my 
best f--- you smile.” Women's 
Wear Daily and the New York 
Times Magazine banned the 
ad, though the word was not 
spelled out. 

Ellis, for his part, will 
probably look back on the fuss 
with his best thank-you smile. 
The tizzy has no doubt boosted 
awareness of the ad, which is 
to appear in six other maga- 
zines, including Vanity Fair 
and Cosmopolitan. 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's— 
you get a lot to like, 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1986 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





16 mg ‘tar; 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85 
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The gilded chair with the 
ridiculous plugged-in halo was 
enough to make Walter Cron- 
kite visibly uncomfortable. 
And with good reason. In 
Washington last week some 
300 diners had come not to 
honor but to baste him. Ameri- 


er Ann Bancroft, 30, tearfully 
read those words at the North 
Pole on May 3, marking the 
emotional end of the first dog- 
team expedition known to 
have reached the top of the 
world without resupply since 
Robert Peary did it in 1909 
The $700,000, 1,000-mile, 55- 
day trek was grueling; along the 
way two members of the seven- 
man, one-woman expedition 
team had to be airlifted out be- 
cause of injuries. “It was an ex- 
ercise of the human spirit that 
the world needed to see,” said 
Co-Leader Will Steger, 41, who 
is already planning his next 
demonstration of human will- 
power: a 100-day, 2,500-mile 
dogsled trip across Antarctica. 


Her movies have ranged 
from the eminent to the 
eminently forgettable, her sin- 
gular silhouette has budded, 
bloomed, overripened, then 
been gloriously pruned. In the 
past few years, after a much 
publicized battle with drugs 
and overweight, Elizabeth Tay- 





Lauding a living legend: today's Taylor with her mother at Lincoln Center 


lor has re-emerged in the pub- 
lic eye to champion humani- 
tarian causes, especially AIDS 
research. (She became an ener- 
getic supporter after the death 
of her friend Rock Hudson, and 
late last week appeared at a 
Senate subcommittee hearing 
| urging her former husband 
John Warner and other Senators 
to authorize $80 million in 
Government funds.) Once shy 
in public, “the world’s most 
beautiful woman’ finally 





Cronkite: prime rib 


ca’s favorite former anchor- 
man had agreed to the $1,000- 
a-plate roast to raise funds for 
the newly created Cronkite 
Regents Chair in Communica- 
tion at the University of Texas, 
Austin. Trouble was that try as 
| they might, such luminaries as 
Dick Cavett, CBS’s Andy Rooney 
and Beverly Sills could barely 
generate enough heat to toast, 
much less broil, kindly Uncle 
Walter. Then came Cronkite’s 
turn, and he gave better than 
he got. On Rooney: “We've all 
had the experience of listening | 
to him talk until an idea comes 
along. I don’t know how Andy 
can make 60 seconds on 60 
Minutes seem like 60 hours.” 
On one effort to savage him: “I 
can’t be the rascal you make 
me out to be. If I was, I'd be a 
politician.” | 








S$ 


“As we six adventurers 
from different parts of the 
world stand where the lines of 
longitude of all countries meet, 
[we] believe this journey stands 








seems to be enjoying her un- 
dimmed status as a living 
screen legend. At the start of 
last week the Film Society of 
Lincoln Center honored that 
legend with its lifetime 
achievement award. Resplen- 
dently slim in a petaled silk or- 
ganza gown by Amold Scaasi, 
Taylor, 54, arrived (45 minutes 
late, typically) to take her seat 


| in a box next to her mother 


Sara Taylor, 90, and listen to 
testimonials by the likes of 


| for hope.’ Minnea polis Teach- | Voyage to the top: Sane se stars, and team at the North Pole 
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Roddy McDowell, Jane Powell, 
Mike Nichols and Lillian Gish. | 
“She is herself an occasion,” 
exclaimed longtime Friend 
McDowell, “a bona fide movie 
star, a national treasure.” To 
prove that point, 70 minutes of 
highlights from 23 of her films 
were shown, starting with The 
White Cliffs of Dover (made 
when she was twelve), finish- 
ing with Between Friends 
(made three years ago). After- 
ward the guest of honor said, “I 
hate to watch myself on the 
screen, so I've been dying.” But 
it was the adoring Manhattan 
audience of 2,700 that was 
knocked dead 





By Guy D. Garcia 





ia 
| On the Record 


Robert Burchfield, editor of the 
just completed (after 29 years) 
supplement to the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary: “When we 
reached zilch and zillionaire, it 
was like having the finishing 
tape in sight in a marathon.” 


Jules Feiffer, 1986 Pulitzer 
prizewinner: “I’ve only wanted 
what all nice Jewish boys 
want: to be honest, collect pay- 
| checks and get a few prizes.” 
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America’s Space Program: Grounded 


A mystifying series of failures puts a hold on vital missions 





i t had been conceived as a joyous occa- 
sion, a chance to let U.S. pride soar. 
| The six surviving original Mercury astro- 
nauts would be reunited at a gala Los An- 
geles dinner, and workers at the Kennedy 
Space Center would gather for a ceremo- 
ny. At both events, speakers would cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of American 
manned space flight and chronicle the 
quarter-century of achievements since 
Alan Shepard’s historic 
suborbital flight on May 5, 
1961. After Challenger’s 
seven crew members per- 
ished on Jan. 28, plans for 
a more somber observance 
continued; a reminder of 
past successes might re- 
store NASA's morale 
Then, on April 18, a 
Titan 34D rocket blew up 
on launch at California’s 
Vandenberg Air Force 
Base while trying to lift a 
Big Bird photo reconnais- 
sance satellite into orbit 
And just two days before 
the anniversary ceremo- 
nies were held last week, 
yet another U:S. space fail- 
ure occurred: the main en- 
gine of a $30 million Delta 
rocket carrying a $57.5 
million weather satellite 
shut down just 71 seconds 
after lift-off from Cape Ca- 
naveral. The Delta was de- 





Marshall Space Flight Center in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., where the rockets were devel- 
oped, to heed engineers’ warnings about 
the cold weather at launch time, presum- 
ably will be cited by a presidential com- 
mission as contributing to that catastro- 
phe. The commission disclosed last week 
that just five days before the disaster, the 
Marshall managers had virtually dis- 
missed the recurring flaws in the joint, de- 





stroyed by ground com- 
mand. “We like to feel 
| we're infallible,” Shuttle 


| Astronaut Bob Crippen told the subdued 

| workers at the cape. “We're not. We 
proved that on Jan. 28 and underscored it 
this past Saturday.” 

The U.S. had suffered three consecu- 
tive launch disasters, not counting the 
failure of a small Nike-Orion rocket on 
April 25, disclosed by the Associated 
Press last week. That adds up to the worst 
string of failures since the early days of 
the space program. Democratic Senator 
Albert Gore of Tennessee saw more than 
bad luck at work. Said he: “There may be 
a quality-control problem at NASA.” Gore 
revealed that the space agency had 
slashed 70% of the personnel assigned to 

| monitor the quality of its work between 
1970 and 1985. Still, the Titan failure, as 
well as a Titan explosion last August, 
were Air Force launches 

Whether the space accidents were 
merely coincidental or shared some hu- 
man failing was not clear. A poorly de- 
signed joint in the shuttle’s boosters, cou- 
pled with the refusal of officials at the 
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Fiery death of a Titan: rocket explodes after April launch in California 


very long ago when people were talking 
about there being too many satellites,” 
says Ivy Hooks, a former NASA engineer 
“When you suddenly can’t launch them, 
you realize how critical the weather, spy 
and communications satellites are.” 

None of the three remaining shuttles, 
which can lift as much as 65,000 Ibs., are 





expected to fly until the summer of 1987 
The Titan 34D, which can put 27,500 Ibs. 
into orbit, will be grounded for at least six 
months. The Delta, which had run up 43 
successes since the last failure in 1977, has 
a 7,500-lb. lift capability that will be lost 
until August. The nation’s other medium- 
lift rocket, the Atlas-Centaur (13,500 Ibs.), 
was scheduled to loft a 
Navy satellite on May 22, 
but that launch has been 
postponed until the Delta 
problem is understood; the 
Atlas has an engine electri- 
cal system similar to Del- 
ta’s. Said a top Pentagon 
Official: “We are denied ac- 
cess to space, and it does 
impact our capabilities.” 
Despite that impact, 
insists Air Force Major 
General Donald Kutyna, a 
member of the presidential 
commission, “we are not, 
as some have suggested, in 
a crisis situation.” He re- 
ferred to the “relatively 
healthy” key satellites the 
US. has in orbit. A single 
KH-I1 spy satellite, which 
is even more effective than 
the Big Bird, is still opera- 
tional, keeping — special 
watch on the Soviet Union 
and the Middle East. It has 
enough maneuvering fuel 
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ciding in an unsigned internal memo that 
“this problem is considered closed.” 
Three of the Marshall officials who 
pushed the fatal launch are leaving their 


| posts. Stanley Reinartz, the shuttle man- 
ager, last month asked for reassignment; 
| George Hardy, deputy director of science 


and engineering, took early retirement at 
55; Lawrence Mulloy, the booster manag- 
er, last week was shifted to another posi- 
tion at the center. 

The suspect in the April 18 Titan fail- 
ure is also a booster rocket. But a burn- 
through caused by faulty insulation seems 
the likeliest explanation. As for the Delta 
failure, two unexplained surges of high 
current in the main engine’s electrical cir- 


| Cults apparently lowered battery voltage, 








leading to the premature shutdown. This 
possibility had been detected in 1974. 
Some corrections were made then, but not 
to the circuit that failed 

The failures leave the U.S. temporar- 
ily without any means of getting medium 
to heavy payloads into orbit. “It wasn't 


After a quarter-century of glory, no reliable way to reach orbit. 








to last at least another 
year. Similarly, the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration has an orbiting weather satellite 
identical to the one lost in the Delta acci- 
dent and expects it to continue perform- 
ing for at least two years. Nonetheless, 





concedes NOAA Spokesman Joseph LaCo- 
vey, “the single satellite doesn’t give us as 
good a view as we would like.” 

Overreliance on the shuttle for 
launching satellites has left the U.S. short 
on unmanned expendable rockets. There 
are just six Titan 34Ds, 13 Atlases, three 
Atlas-Centaurs and three Deltas left in 
the national inventory. The Air Force, 
however, has ordered ten more advanced 
Titans and will modify 13 old Titan II 
rockets to take some pressure off the fu- 
ture shuttle demands. The expected cost 
$2.4 billion. It also intends to design its 
critical payloads for either shuttle or ex- 
pendable rocket launches. Says Kutyna 
“We want never again to be as vulnerable 
as we are today.” —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington and 
Jerry Hamnifin/Cape Canaveral 
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Through a Lens Darkly 











Twin images signal the discovery ofa mysterious cosmic object 


t was a coal-black night in March, the 

kind astronomers like best. At Arizo- 
na’s Kitt Peak National Observatory, 
Princeton Astrophysicist Edwin Turner 
pointed the 158-in. reflecting telescope 
first at one distant pinpoint of light in the 
sky, then at a neighboring one. A few 
hours later, studying the results of his 
night’s labors, Turner could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. “It was a big surprise,”’ he 
says. “But a big surprise is al- 
ways a clue you might be on the 
track of something.” 

Something indeed. After an- 
alyzing the light from the distant 
sources, Turner and seven other 
scientists concluded that they 
had apparently found evidence 
of the most massive object ever 
detected. That object, they sur- 
mise in a report published last 
week in Nature, could be a huge 
cluster of galaxies or a black 
hole far larger than any ever an- 
ticipated. More startling, it 
might be a “cosmic string,” a bi- 
zarre, hypothetical remnant of 
the chaotic birth of the universe. 

The Kitt Peak telescope had 
been aimed at what appeared to 
be two quasars, mysterious, in- 
tensely bright bodies so far away 
that the light they emit travels 
for billions of years before 
reaching the earth. Gathered by 
the telescope’s parabolic mirror, ARGE 
the light from each of the qua- 
sars was converted into a spec- 
trum, from which a quasar’s characteris- 
tics and even its distance can be 
determined. Most scientists believe that 
each of the some 3,000 known quasars, 
and thus the spectrum of each, is unique. 
Says Charles Lawrence, a Caltech astron- 
omer and a co-author of the Nature paper: 
“Quasar spectra are something like fin- 
gerprints, and no two are the same.” 

But as Turner confirmed, the two 
spectra recorded at Kitt Peak were virtu- 
ally identical. This meant that if each 
were from a different quasar, the two ob- 
jects would not only have identical! chemi- 
cal properties and temperatures but also 
would be the same distance (about 5 bil- 
lion light-years, in this case) away—a 
highly unlikely coincidence. “If you get 
matching fingerprints.” Turner says, “you 
could have images from the same quasar.” 

How does one quasar produce two im- 
ages? The answer, astronomers say, lies in 
a “gravitational lens,” an immense object 
with a powerful gravitational field located 
somewhere between the quasar and the 
earth. As light from the quasar approach- 
es the object, it is diverted from its origi- 


| 


nal path by the intense field (see diagram) 
and produces what earthbound observers 
see as multiple images. 

As long ago as 1915, Albert Einstein 
predicted that as a consequence of his 
general theory of relativity, light rays 
would be bent if they passed through the 
intense gravitational field of a massive ob- 
ject. That prediction was confirmed by 
British Astronomer Arthur Eddington in 


COSMIC LENS 
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1919, when he traveled to an island off 
West Africa to observe a total solar 
eclipse. From there he was able to mea- 
sure precisely the location of a star that 
became visible in the suddenly darkened 
sky near the edge of the sun. Because light 
from the star was bent by solar gravity as 
it passed the sun, the apparent position of 
the star in the sky was slightly displaced 
from its known position by the amount 
that Einstein had predicted. 

By the 1930s, Einstein and other sci- 
entists had recognized the possibility of a 
gravitational lens effect but doubted that 
it would ever be observed. Then, in 1979, 
two Britons and an American working at 
Kitt Peak observed the first lensing phe- 
nomenon—two quasar images with virtu- 
ally identical spectral characteristics. 
Their conclusion: something, later shown 
to be a cluster of galaxies, was serving as 
the gravitational lens, obscuring the actu- 
al quasar but bending its light rays to form 
an image on either side. Since then, five 
other examples of quasar multiple images 
have been observed, and intervening lens 
galaxies found for three of them. 
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While none of these previous multiple 
images was separated in the sky by more 
than seven arc seconds,” the latest dual 
quasar images are 157 arc seconds, or 
more than 22 times as far apart. In order 
to bend light that much, the lens must 
have the mass of a thousand galaxies. 
Says Turner: “It was like looking for a 
cat in the backyard and coming up with 
an elephant.” 

So far, however, it is an invisible 
elephant. Says Co-Author Maarten 
Schmidt, the Caltech astronomer who 23 
years ago discovered that quasars were 
the most distant and intrinsically bright- 
est objects in the sky: “The fact that we 
do not see anything there makes 
it rather challenging. It is diffi- 
cult to hide an appropriate clus- 
ter of mass between us and the 
quasar.” 

Rising to the challenge, 
Turner’s team suggests another 
possible source of the powerful 
gravitational lens: a black hole 
at least a thousand times as large 
as the Milky Way galaxy (which 
consists of hundreds of billions 
of stars, including the sun). If 
that black hole exists, it should 
be producing dual images of oth- 
er quasars nearby in the sky, and 
astronomers have begun to seek 
them out. Still, astrophysicists 
find it difficult to explain how so 
tremendous a black hole could 
have formed. 

The Nature report mentions 
another intriguing possibility for 
the lens effect: the cosmic string. 
This weird one-dimensional 
creature was derived mathemat- | 
ically by physicists pondering 
the events that occurred in the 
first fraction of a second after the Big 
Bang created the universe. In theory, 
these strings were either infinitely long or 
enclosed in a loop and could move at 
nearly the speed of light. Although infini- 
tesimally thinner than the nucleus of an 
atom, those that have survived should 
have formidable gravitational fields. 
Each mile of length could contain a mass 
equivalent to that of the earth. As in the 
case of black holes, strings would theoreti- 
cally produce double images of other 
nearby quasars. Explains Schmidt: “Since 
there are other quasars in the region, one 
would expect to see some of them doubled 
as well.” 

Turner also has reservations. “I give 
the cosmic string theory less than a fifty- 
fifty chance of being the answer,” he says. 
“But if it is, it would be extremely excit- 
ing. Just think, we would be looking at a 
fossil of the Big Bang.” —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles and William | 
Sonzski/New York 











*Each degree of arc in the sky is divided into 60 arc 
minutes and 3,600 arc seconds. The full moon spans 
a half degree, or 30 arc minutes. | 
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Chrysler 


The best 
values in 
America. 





$500 or 1000 cash back 


on every car and truck we build in 
America? 


You can solve today's percentage rate maze with 
good old-fashioned cash back from Chrysler... 
on every new 1986 U.S.-built Dodge, Plymouth or 
Chrysler. Every family car, performance car, 
luxury car. Every full-size van, wagon or pickup. 
Retail buyers get $500 or $1000 back, depending 
on the model chosen from dealer stock. Use the 
cash for your down payment, or keep it. 


$599. 
The best small car value 


from America, Japan, or Korea! 


1987 Dodge Omni America and Plymouth Horizon 
America will be introduced this month, at $5499. 
That's $710 less than this year’s sticker price, even 
though we added $684 worth of equipment. And 

it makes Omni and Horizon America $1900 less 
than Nissan Sentra, $2152 less than Chevy Nova."* 


5.8% © financing. 
The lowest of any car company. 


If you prefer low financing instead of cash back, 
you've got it. Chrysler Credit Corporation makes it 
simple and easy, with rates as low as 5.8% Annual 
Percentage Rate on 1986 Dodge Omni and 
Plymouth Horizon." 





No price increases 


on any 1986 Chrysler-built cars. 


Japan and Germany have boosted their car prices. 
So has GM. But Chrysler won't. Not on any '86 car 
built in America. When you compare base sticker 
prices, the Chrysler Advantage can lower your 
cost by thousands. For instance, Dodge Daytona 
Turbo Z is $2294 less than Mazda RX-7. Chrysler 
Fifth Avenue is $1599 less than Olds 98 Regency.** 


Save up 10°800 


with value-added equipment 
packages. 


On most Chrysler-built cars and trucks, you can 
get the optional equipment people want most, 
and get it at sizeable discounts. These special 
equipment packages can save you up to $800, 
when compared to the sticker prices of the 
options if you bought them separately. 


3/50 Protection. 


It comes with every car and truck Chrysler builds. 
It covers the engine and power train, turbo, and 
outer body rust-through...all for 5 years or 50,000 
miles, whichever comes first!" It's protection you 
don't get from Ford. Or GM. Or the imports. 





*Excludes mini-vans and 1987 Omni America and Horizon America. '$5499 base 


Sticker price. Based on sticker price comparison of comparatly equipped small cars 
Excludes title, taxes and destination charges. **Comparisons based on sticker prices of 
comparable standard models. Excludes title, taxes and destination charges. Standard 
be aa rp aol levels may vary. "Available to qualified retail buyers. Dealer contribution may 
affect final price. Must take delivery from dealer stock. "See limited warranty at dealer. 
Excludes leases. Restrictions apply. 


Nobody does more for the car buyer than Chrysler: 
See your Dodge or Chrysier-Plymouth dealer now. 
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he man on the screen seemed distinct- 

ly ill at ease. Puffing on Marlboros, his 
eyes darting nervously between camera 
and interviewer, he vowed to launch ter- 
rorist attacks against Americans at home 
and abroad. That was not all; he labeled 
Ronald Reagan “enemy No. 1,” implying 
that the President of the US. is a prime 
target for assassination. 

Until last week, Americans had seen 
Mohammed Abul Abbas Zaidan, better 
known as Abul Abbas, only in a few still 
photographs and snippets of TV footage. 
The accused plotter behind last fall's hi- 
jacking of the Achille Lauro and hence a 
suspect in the murder of cruise ship Pas- 
senger Leon Klinghoffer, Abbas is on 
most-wanted lists in the U.S., Italy and 
Israel. Suddenly, however, the elusive 
Palestinian showed up on American tele- 
vision last week. In exchange for the ex- 
clusive 34-min. interview, NBC News ex- 
ecutives agreed not to disclose Abbas’ 
whereabouts, an arrangement that stirred 
| up almost as much debate among U.S. of- 
| ficials and journalists as the larger issue of 
whether a hardened terrorist like Abbas 
should be allowed to use American televi- 
sion as a platform to air his deadly views. 
| “Obviously, terrorism thrives on this 
kind of publicity,” said Charles Red- 
man, a State Department spokesman. 
Robert Oakley, head of the State Depart- 
ment’s counterterrorism office, called 
NBC’s decision to keep Abbas’ location se- 
cret “reprehensible” and accused the net- 
work of becoming, in effect, the terrorist’s 
“accomplice.” 

There is nothing novel about a news 
organization acceding to ground rules in 
pursuit of a story, and that includes pledg- 
ing not to disclose details of where inter- 
views took place. Most reporters also 
seem to shy away from any definitive pro- 
hibition on interviewing fugitives, even 
| those wanted for murder. “We as journal- 
ists don’t see ourselves as an extension of 
any law-enforcement agency,” says John 
Seigenthaler, editorial page editor of USA 
Today. “What the journalist has to con- 
sider is whether the information to be 
gained is so vital that it tips the scale in fa- 
vor of granting protection to a fugitive.” 

In the view of many editors, including 
Seigenthaler, the Abbas interview did not 
pass that test. Abbas uttered only predict- 
able propaganda, offering little that was 
new or surprising. “I didn’t see anything 
that was remarkable or enlightening,” 
| says George Cotliar, managing editor of 
the Los Angeles Times. Comments Karen 
Elliott House, foreign editor of the Wall 
Street Journal: “We are not in the busi- 
ness of spreading propaganda but in the 
business of analyzing why things happen 
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Caught by the Camera 


NBC's interview with a terrorist stirs up a controversy 








and what they mean. I don’t see [the in- 
terview] as a great journalistic coup.” 
Some journalists criticized NBC not so 
much for conducting an interview with a 
wanted terrorist as for agreeing to give up 
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Correspondent Champ and Subject Abbas 


Powerful threats but a dubious scoop. 














the most newsworthy element of the story 
Warren Hoge, foreign editor of the New 
York Times, says that his paper was of- 
fered an Abbas interview several weeks 
after the ship hijacking, but turned it 
down. “We can’t agree to an arrangement 
where we can’t publish the single most 
important fact, which is [Abbas’] where- 
abouts,” says Hoge. Chicago Tribune Edi- 
tor James Squires was so incensed by the 
NBC deal that he wrote his paper’s editori- 
al denouncing it. “They missed the news,” 
says Squires. “We're in the news business 
and the news is ‘Where is Abbas?” 
(Though the U.S. Government refused to 
speculate, Italian authorities last week 
said the terrorist was in Tunisia and an 
extradition request has been made.) 
S everal terrorism experts and lawmak- 
ers argued that the NBC interview 
only plays into the hands of terrorists, 
providing a media spotlight that a man 
like Abbas needs to dramatize his cause. 
Indeed, Abbas received extraordinary 
mileage out of his appearance. Asked at 
the Tokyo summit about the implied 
threat against his life, Reagan said, “Let 
him try,” thus elevating a terrorist’s bark 
to something worthy of a presidential re- 
sponse in front of hundreds of reporters 
from around the world. 

Some journalists endorsed NBC’s deci- 
sion. Charles Lewis, Washington bureau 
chief of the Associated Press, argues that 
Abbas’ “enormous mystery” made the in- 
terview worth doing. Ed Turner, execu- 
tive vice president of CNN, says, “We 
would have run it. There’s no question 
that Abbas is a major news figure, for 
good or for ill.” 

NBC News President Lawrence 
Grossman says there was no debate with- 
in the network over whether to agree to 
Abbas’ secrecy request. “It’s critical that 
people know about terrorist leaders and 
what their plans are and what they are 
like,” says Grossman. According to Cor- 
respondent Henry Champ, it took two 
months for NBC to make contact with Ab- 
bas and secure his consent; other than 
asking that his location not be revealed, | 
Abbas set no conditions for the interview, 
which took place two weeks ago 

The Abbas incident is not likely to in- 
spire news organizations to write fresh 
guidelines about interviewing terrorists or | 
cutting deals with fugitives. Such rules can 
never cover all possible contingencies 
anyway. Nonetheless, greater care should 
be exercised to ensure that a terrorist does 
not use the interview simply for his own 
means. If Correspondent Champ asked 
tough, probing questions of Abbas—about 
the murder of Passenger Klinghoffer, for 
example—the televised excerpts did not 
reflect it. NBC may have won a scoop, 
but it lost the larger battle for first-rate 





journalism. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York and 
Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
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Shifting the Attack on Leaks 





The CIA director hints at prosecution of news organizations 


t is axiomatic that every Washington 

Administration is upset by leaks to the 
press, but the Reagan team has seemed 
especially touchy about them. During the 
past year the Administration has begun to 
put some muscle behind its temper. In 
October the Justice Department success- 
fully prosecuted Samuel Loring Morison, 
a naval intelligence analyst, for selling 
US. satellite photos of a Soviet aircraft 
carrier to a British defense 
magazine. Three weeks 
ago, Assistant Under Sec- 
retary of Defense Michael 
Pillsbury was fired for al- 
legedly giving reporters de- 
tails of an Administration 
plan to provide Stinger 
missiles to anti-Commu- 
nist rebels in Angola and 
Afghanistan. 

At least one top Ad- 
ministration official now 
wants the attack shifted 
from the leakers to those 
who are accused of pub- 
lishing the leaks. In a 
meeting with Deputy At- 
torney General D. Lowell 
Jensen two weeks ago, CIA Director Wil- 
liam Casey discussed the possibility of 
prosecuting five news organizations—the 
Washington Post, the Washington Times, 
the New York Times, TIME and News- 
week—for printing details about U.S. 
intelligence-gathering operations. Casey 
subsequently that day met with Washing- 
ton Post Executive Editor Benjamin 
Bradlee and Managing Editor Leonard 
Downie. He told them he was considering 
asking the Justice Department to take the 
Post to court for, among other things, re- 
porting on messages between Tripoli and 
the East Berlin “people’s bureau” (as Lib- 
ya calls its diplomatic missions) that the 
US. had intercepted. 

In his talk with Bradlee, the CIA direc- 
tor did not specify what stories published 
by the other news organizations aroused 
his anger. The New York Times, the 
Washington Times, TIME 
and Newsweek were all 
mystified when the Post 
printed its account of the 
Casey-Bradlee conversa- 
tion last Wednesday. 

What Casey did make 
plain to Bradlee was that 
the reason he wanted to 
talk with him was less to 
complain about past stories 
than to head off one as yet 
unpublished. The Post 
planned to print the story 
in question, written by As- 
sistant Managing Editor 
Bob Woodward, two days 
later. The story deals 
mainly, and in great detail, 
with a secret intelligence- 
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CIA's William Casey 





Post Editor Bradlee 


collection operation that the U.S. has con- 
ducted against the Soviet Union. Intelli- 
gence-community officials believe that 
revelation of the details will jeopardize 
the operation. Although Bradlee says that 
he remains unpersuaded that the story 
poses a threat to national security, he so 
far has postponed its publication. 

Casey told Bradlee that if the Post 
printed its story, he would recommend 
that the paper be prosecut- 
ed under the “intelligence 
statute.” According to Ad- 
ministration officials, Ca- 
= sey apparently has in mind 
Section 798 of Title 18 of 
the U.S. Code. Passed into 
law in 1951, the so-called 
COMINT statute makes it il- 
legal for anyone to disclose 
classified information 
about U.S. ciphers, code 
breaking and other com- 
munications intelligence. 
Though Section 798 specif- 
ically forbids the publica- 
tion of secrets, it has never 
before been invoked 
against newspapers or 
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magazines. 

It is not clear how serious the CIA 
chief is about bringing the Post and other 
news organizations to court; not the least 
of Casey’s difficulties, of course, is that 
many of the classified leaks he deplores 
come from the Government, including his 
own department. According to agency of- 
ficials, Casey does not truly contemplate 
bringing suit against all five newspapers 
and magazines, but only cited them to 
Bradlee to underline his concern about 
publication of the Woodward piece. “It 
seems as if Bill Casey was shooting with 
an automatic weapon against the Wash- 
ington Post and forgot to release the trig- 
ger,” says an agency official. “It is not a 
CIA-vs.-the-press campaign.” 

Even if Casey persists, the final say 
on prosecution belongs to Attorney 
General Edwin Meese. At the moment, 
Justice Department law- 
yers are cool to the idea. 
“We're not hot to trot on 
this thing,” says one Jus- 
tice official. That lack of 
enthusiasm is mirrored on 
Capitol Hill by lawmak- 
ers who deal regularly 
with the CIA. Says Demo- 
cratic Senator Patrick 
Leahy of Vermont, vice 
chairman of the Select 
Committee on Intelli- 
gence: “When you go af- 
ter press organizations, 
you're treating the symp- 
toms rather than the 
problem.” —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Anne Constable 
and David Halevy/Washington 
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Milestones 





MARRIED. Barbara Walters, 54, celebrity in- 
terviewer for ABC-TV. and Merv Adelson, 
56, chairman of the Lorimar production 
company (TV’s Dailas, Falcon Crest, 
Knots Landing); both for the third time: in 
Beverly Hills. 


DIED. Herschel Bernardi, 62, swarthy, bald- 
ing stage, screen and TV actor best known 
as Tevye in Fiddler on the Roof, a role he 
inhabited brilliantly on Broadway (702 
performances) and elsewhere over 19 
years; of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. Tenzing Norgay, 71, Nepalese Sherpa 
who, along with Sir Edmund Hillary, was 
the first to conquer Mount Everest, in 
1953; of a lung abscess; in Darjeeling, In- 
dia. Tenzing refused to answer the ques- 
tion often put to him, “Who reached the 
top first?” insisting, “It was teamwork.” 


DIED. Robert Alda, 72, veteran portrayer of 
debonair tough guys and big-city side- 
kicks, including Sky Masterson in the 
Broadway musical Guys and Dolls and 
George Gershwin in the film Rhapsody in 
Blue; of an embolism; in Los Angeles. 
Born Alphonso Giuseppe Giovanni Ro- 
berto D’Abruzzo, he crafted a stage name 
from the first two letters of his first and 
last names and passed it on to his sons, 
Actors Alan and Anteny. 


DIED. Paul R. Richards, 77, former major- 
league baseball catcher and manager, 
whose lifetime batting average for 1932- 
35 and 1943-46 was a lowly .227 but who, 
as the innovative manager of the Balti- 
more Orioles (1955-61) and Chicago 
White Sox (1951-54; 1976), gave lacklus- 
ter teams some winning seasons; of a 
heart attack, while playing golf; in Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. He devised an oversize 
mitt so that Oriole catchers could handle 
Hoyt Wilhelm’s elusive knuckle balls, and 
on the theory that there were only so 
many throws in any pitcher's arm, intro- 
duced batting-practice machines. 


DIED. Robert Lovett, 90, consummate 
Government administrator in the Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations, who, 
as Under Secretary of State (1947-49) and 
Secretary of Defense 
(1951-53), played a key 
role in developing the 
Marshall Plan, helping 
to mobilize America’s 
cold war arsenal and 
bringing the country 
into the age of strategic 
air power; in Locust 
Valley, N.Y. The son of 
a railroad millionaire, Lovett first made 
his mark on Wall Street as a partner in 
the investment firm of Brown Brothers. 
Lovett, a lifelong Republican and a man 
of wry, patrician charm, was widely re- 
garded as a symbol of the so-called East- 
ern establishment, which had helped de- 
fine the bipartisan US. foreign policy of 
the postwar years. 
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Clothes that have the breathless excitement of free fall: three models stride down 


the Tokyo runway at Issey Miyake’s show 
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Showroom at the Top 


With 33 designer collections, Tokyo bids for fashion stardom 


Foe the summit. Let’s get down to 
serious Japanese business here. Not 
every VIP visiting Tokyo last week 
was wrangling over the yen and fretting 
over international terrorism. Anna Maria 
Craxi, the stylish and ebullient wife of Ita- 
ly’s Prime Minister, was asked through 
the usual very proper channels what she 
would like to see during her visit. Kabuki, 
perhaps? Tea ceremony? A_ Buddhist 
temple? Craxi had another idea: an Issey 
Miyake fashion show. So, snug within the 
security perimeter of her hotel, Craxi got 
a close look at some of the world’s most 
beautiful clothes at a presentation narrat- 
ed by the designer himself. 

Too bad she didn’t get to town a few 
weeks earlier. From April 9 through 17, 
Tokyo played host to its second official 
season of fashion shows, 33 in all, featur- 
ing standout work not only by Miyake 
and the other two members of the Tokyo 
triumvirate (Yohji Yamamoto and Rei 
Kawakubo of Comme des Garcons) but 
by a brace of younger, less familiar talent 
Although the so-called Japanese look has 
got roughed up—even as it has been 
ripped off—by the fashion establishment, 
and much of the fashion press tries to 
write it off and wipe it out, the Tokyo 





A vamp on basics from Comme des Garcons 





Getting the world “off their rears.” 
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shows demonstrate a true trade surplus 
of design vitality. Tokyo may not be fully 
a fashion capital yet, but it is well on 
its way 

The Tokyo shows were organized by a 
council of premier designers created by 
Yohji Yamamoto, Kawakubo, Miyake, 
Mitsuhiro Matsuda, Kansai Yamamoto 
and Hanae Mori to wedge the country’s 
talent into the traditional fashion route 
Milan, Paris, New York. Paris is still the 
major market, however, even for Tokyo's 
finest. “Showing there, from the design 
point of view, is more intense,” Kawa- 
kubo says. “It’s the first presentation of 
my new work in front of journalists from 
all over the world.” These, however, are 
not the best of times for any design that 
makes demands on the initiative and 
imagination of the wearer, “It may sound 
a bit harsh,”’ says Yohji Yamamoto, “but 
Europe's snobbishness is equal to Ameri- 
ca’s conservatism. To people living in a 
conservative world, new fashions, new 
trends and new designs are like some- 
thing you see in the theater: you clap, but 
you never live what you see.” 

Western design professionals recog- 
nize that the Japanese have worked 
changes in the look and line of conven- 
tional clothes as radical as anything that 
has happened in fashion in the past quar- 
ter-century. Notes Laura Sinderbrand, di- 
rector of the design laboratory at New 
York City’s Fashion Institute of Technol 
ogy: “They were in the forefront of giving 
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Yohji Yamamoto's sun splash of sport 


us new shapes. They helped us break out 
of the mold of the set-in sleeve, fitted 
waistlines, rounded necklines.” “Every 
single fashion designer has copied their 
skirts, shapes, wraps,” comments Alan 
Bilzerian, who sells a lot of Japanese de- 
sign in his forward-looking Boston and 
Worcester, Mass., stores. “They have in- 
spired the entire world and told them to 
get off their rears.” “Their innovations,” 
says Jessica Mitchell, vice president and 
fashion director for sportswear at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, “have become part of the 
language of fashion.” 

For firm grounding, Tokyo needs 
young design talent to strike out on new 
paths off the main road that Miyake and 
the others are still exploring. Too many of 
the Tokyo shows were, indeed, numbing 
attempts to run fancy numbers on main- 
stream fashion, but there is a group of 
young designers, like Kensho Abe and 
Atsuro Tayama, who are coming on 
strong, and others who have already 
made an indelible impression. Four off 
the top: 

TOKIO KUMAGAI, 38, was already cele- 
brated for his elegant, whimsical footwear 
before he showed his first collection for 
men just a year ago. He lives in Paris but 
commutes to Tokyo for four monthlong 
visits each year. His clothes, which fea- 
ture sharp lines and muted colors, have a 
worldliness that combines Eastern ease 
with Western tailoring. “I have tried to 
bring different cultures together,” he re- 
marks. Kumagai sees contemporary Ja- 
pan as an imperfect blend of the tradition- 
al and the new: “I have tried to mix them 
the right way. In the ’80s, many designers 
have tried to destroy balance. I wouldn’t 
want to remove the real balance of the hu- 
man body.” 

AKIRA ONOZUKA, 35, has spent the past 
13 years at the Miyake Design Studio, 
whence he was recently dispatched to 
Cannon Mills in North Carolina on a tex- 
tile project. “I met the president of Can- 
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Takayuki Mori's style inspired by rusted iron 


non, and he looked at me kind of funny,” 
Onozuka remembers. “Then I went into 
the factory and I saw why. All the work- 
ers were dressed like me.” Onozuka’s 
Odds On line, now in its first season, 
shows not only his affection for well-worn 
American work wear but also a witty and 
idiosyncratic eye for fabrication and 
shaping that make his clothes look as fun- 
ny and funky and comfortable as some- 
thing a bebop horn player might have 
worn in the *50s to a gig at Birdland. “I 
don’t love any particular American de- 
signer,” Onozuka says, “but I love Ameri- 
can thrift shops, where you see something 
all crushed and hung up on a hanger as if 
someone had just taken it off.” 
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Sophisticated swagger by Tokio Kumagai 


TAKAYUKI MORI, 31, has a more cere- 
bral approach to design. His Tokyo show 
was a presentation in his elegant shop, 
where the floor is covered in smooth 
white pebbles and a fountain bubbles up 
quietly as if from some deep Zen well- 
spring. Mannequins were hung with vir- 
tuoso variations of dresses and skirts cut 
from polyester satin and jersey, colored 
pale red, musky gold and worn white, ina 
pattern transferred directly from photos 
of rusted iron. “I’m neither anti-Western 
nor pro-Eastern,”’ Mori explains. “I’m in- 
terested in making clothes that bring out 
the originality of the individual.” His 
dresses are unemphatic tokens of ele- 
gance, breezy bits of hotshot craftsman- 








Swacked on the vibrant colors of the Mediterranean: a spirited ensemble by Yoshiki Hishinuma 


Magisterial folds of fabric that wed high drama to gut-level rock-'n -roll spirit. 
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Available from all leading 
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KODAK DISC 
AND TELE DISC CAMERAS- 
AVERY GIFTED COUPLE. 


Koxdak ( 
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With the Kodak disc camera, a press of a 
button gives them great color pictures. With the Kodak 
tele disc camera, they can shoot at a regular distance or, 
with one push, bring the subject almost twice as close 
Both have a built-in flash, plus a price that fits your 
wallet. Now you ve got a couple of great gifts to get ‘em! 


GO GET’EM THE KODAK DISC. 
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Living 

ship with a certain sophistication of spirit 
that sets him apart from most of his con- 
temporaries. “I wouldn’t want to tell peo- 
ple how to wear clothes,” he cautions 
“Clothes are like little babies. However 
they adapt to their environment is fine.” 

YOSHIKI HISHINUMA, 27, is an anoma- 
ly. His clothes, rendered in magisterial 
folds of fabric and silhouettes that wed 
high drama to gut-level rock-’n’-roll spir- 
it, appear to Western eyes to be the most 


Fun, funk and comfort from Akira Onozuka 


formally Japanese. They have the reck- 
less ebullience of decade-old Miyake, and 
they use the sort of unconventional mate 
rial (like fishing line) that has been asso- 
ciated with the cutting edge in Tokyo 
You can buy them in New York and Chi- 
cago, Hong Kong and Kuwait, but, Hi- 
shinuma says with some bemusement, 
they are “avant-garde and not very com- 
mercial,’ so they are not for sale in Ja- 
pan. “People are afraid of certain outfits,” 
he observes, talking in his one-room stu- 
dio below a Tokyo back street. “They 
think, ‘This is too loud for me.’ ” Indeed, 
the designer is swacked on the vibrant 
sun-drenched colors of the Mediterranean 
and says, “Whenever I goto Italy, italways 
feels like home.” Hishinuma has the kind 
of unbridled talent that with a little trim- 
ming along the far edges, could reright the 
fashion axis by a couple of degrees 

“I hope,” Miyake remarked toward 
the end of the Tokyo shows, “that my 
contemporaries and I will be the last to 
have to go to Paris.” With Hishinuma 
and Onozuka, Kumagai and Takayuki 
Mori bidding to loom large on the East- 
ern horizon, it might be wise for every- 
one to start rearranging travel plans 
right now —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Neil Gross/Tokyo and Elizabeth 
Rudulph/New York 
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1986 Mercury Cougar. 
Proof that a car can be 
: Si strong on performance 
4 without ever looking 
smusclebound. 


For more information, call toll-free 1-800-822-9292 
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Bill Heater 
Age 30 
Married, two children 


Income 
Single Income $35,000 


Estimated Expenses 
Income tax $8,500 


Rent 8,500 
Food, Clothing 
Insurance 13,000 


$30,000 
Needs 


Long-term security 
for his family 
To build investments 


Answer 

John Hancock Variable 
Life - Insurance with 
the following range 
of investment options: 


Stocks, Bonds, 

Money Market, 
Aggressive Stocks and 
Total Return 


Bill Heater is feeling 
more at ease about his 
family's future since he 
invested his raise in 
John Hancock Variable 
Life. The policy 
guarantees Bill a death 
benefit while it offers 
him the opportunity to 
make money through a 
variety of investment 
options. Plus, he can 
change these options as 
his needs or market 
conditions change. 

For more information 
about Variable Life, 
including charges and 
expenses, please contact 
your John Hancock 
representative for a 
prospectus. Read it 
carefully before you 
invest or send money. 


Real life, real answers. 
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Making the Strings Sing Again 





Six new concertos offer a lively survey of modern styles 


he twin obstacles in the path of con- 

temporary music are the past and the 
recent past. In the violin repertoire, the 
beloved romantic concertos have main- 
tained such an iron grip on audience af- 
fections that even indisputable 20th cen- 
tury masterworks have been neglected in 
favor of the millionth performance of 
the Beethoven, Brahms or Tchaikovsky 
concertos. It has not helped that some 
compositions of the "50s and '60s amount- 
ed to teeth-grinding assaults on 
the instrument that made both 
soloists and audiences recoil. 

But times are changing, and 
not a moment too soon. “The vi- 
olin is being looked at again as a 
great singing instrument,” says 
Virtuoso Isaac Stern, 65. “It is no 
longer being beaten, plucked, 
forced and squeezed.” Perhaps 
as a result, the American orches- 
tral scene has lately been a festi- 
val of new violin concertos. 

During one five-week period 
last winter, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra offered the world pre- 
mieres of challenging concertos 
by Stanislaw Skrowaczewski 
and Richard Wernick. In New 
York City in February, Elmar 
Oliveira gave the first perfor- 
mance of a lyrical new work by 
Hugh Aitken, while in Montre- 
al, Stern contributed the North 
American premiere of French 
Composer Henri Dutilleux’s im- 
pressionistic concerto. The same 
month Virtuoso Shlomo Mintz 
played Marc Neikrug’s neoro- 
mantic concerto for the second 
time, having presented its world 
premiere in 1984. And this week 
Sergiu Luca will give the American pre- 
miere of William Bolcom’s frisky new con- 
certo in Pittsburgh (he introduced it in 
1984 in Saarbriicken, West Germany). 

“Tt is terrible to live under the onus of 
playing only masterpieces,” says Luca, 
who has a small one in the Bolcom. “If I 
am able to enjoy the work and can con- 
vince someone else that it is enjoyable, then 
it’s worth playing.” 

Bolcom’s concerto is indeed that. The 
composer is probably better known as the 
peerless accompanist for his wife Mezzo 
Joan Morris in their programs of Ameri- 
can popular songs. But his spacious cantata 
on Blake poems, Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience, was in contention for 1985's 
Pulitzer Prize for Music and should have 
won. The concerto, although on a smaller, 
less ambitious scale, is typically eclectic in 
its welding of disparate musical materials 
into a distinctive, stylish whole. There is a 
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vigorous first movement, which tips its hat 
to the opening of the Bartok Second Violin 
Concerto, a haunting, elegaic slow move- 
ment inspired by a mournful tune Bolcom 
| heard whistled on the New York City sub- 
way and a riotous finale that is an homage 
to the late jazz fiddler Joe Venuti. Bright 
and accessible, the concerto is steeped in a 
popular idiom. “You don’t have to tell peo- 
ple what it means,” observes Luca, who is 
Rumanian born and Israeli raised. “The 


wonderful thing about playing it is that it is 
analogous to Mozart playing his works in 
Vienna. It is part of the lingo.” 

Not all the new concertos can make 
that claim, nor should they. “It takes a lit- 
tle time for the ear to adjust,” says Oli- 
veira, 35. “But there is no difference be- 
tween a new piece and the Beethoven or 
Tchaikovsky concertos, if one interprets it 
with the same kind of strong projection.” 
To prepare the Aitken premiere, Oliveira 
approached the fundamentally conserva- 
tive score “pretty much the same way as 
an old one. The basic difference is that 
you have no familiarity with the work 
whatsoever. It takes an incredible amount 
of time to put a new piece together. If you 
are not well acquainted with the compos- 
er, you have to learn his language.” 

Aitken, 61, a Manhattan-born profes- 
sor at William Paterson College in New 
Jersey, met Oliveira at a New Hampshire 










music festival and a few months later, 
sent him his new concerto. Oliveira liked 
it for the unabashed way it showed off the 
instrument’s solo capabilities. “It took ad- 
vantage of the virtuosity of the instrument 
as well as its singing, lyrical quality.” At 
the performance, Oliveira brought his 
burnished tone and forthright style to 
bear in a strong, surging reading. 

Such commitment is characteristic of | 
all six violinists. In the recondite Wernick 
concerto, Gregory Fulkerson was dealt the 
toughest hand. Nonetheless, he says, “I ap- 
proached it as if it were Brahms. I wanted 
to project mightily with a long line and 
rich, sumptuous sound throughout. You 
work hard to be on the same wavelength as 

». _ the composer, whether he has 
SE been dead for 100 years or is 
zalive now.” He collaborated 
= with the composer during a 
=: week of “intensive tinkering.” If 
“ Wernick, for example, found 
= Fulkerson’s interpretation “too 
hot or too sweet,” the soloist re- 
= calls, “he would say so and I 
would try to put it in a different 
context.” Even Fulkerson’s vir- 
E ile, muscular performance, how- 
ever, could not compensate for 
the concerto’s dated, highly 
chromatic idiom. 











ea 


FF fresher is Neikrug’s con- 
) ) certo, a back-to-the-future 
exercise that evokes the shades 
/ of Alban Berg—whose 1935 Vi- 
= olin Concerto remains the mas- 
 terpiece of the genre in this cen- 
tury—Mahler and Wagner. By 
S turns violent and passionate, 
the concerto explicitly reaches 
back to the solo violin’s historic 
= role as a dramatic protagonist. 
It is a splendid vehicle for 
Mintz, 28, a Soviet-born, Israe- 
li-raised virtuoso whose fiery 
style is in the grand tradition of 
Leopold Auer and Jascha Hei- 
fetz. “A first performance is very excit- 
ing,” says Mintz. “You feel you are open- 
ing pages in history.” 

For Norman Carol, concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Skrowa- 
czewski (pronounced Skro-vah-chef-ski) 
was a new experience: his first world pre- 
miere as a soloist. The two men have 
known each other as colleagues for more 
than a quarter-century, dating back to the 
time when Skrowaczewski was conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony (now Min- 
nesota Orchestra) and Carol was its con- 
certmaster.“For the past five or six years, 
I have been urging him to write a piece for 
me,” says Carol, and Skrowaczewski fi- 
nally did. 

The work is a free-tonal fantasy for 
the solo instrument, which is set off 
against an ensemble that includes bongos, 
gongs, chimes, temple blocks, harp, am- 
plified harpsichord and vibraphone but 
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omits the orchestra's trumpet and violin 
sections. It is a felicitous concept, but, 
alas, the composer's rather dogged quality 
of invention is not up to his orchestration. 
Despite a sturdy reading from Carol, the 
concerto lacks the strong stylistic profile 
that might have made it memorable 

The 20th century, says Stern, “is one 
of the richest periods in musical creativ- 
ity.” A discriminating advocate of con- 
temporary violin music who has given 
premieres of concertos by William Schu- 
man, George Rochberg and Krzysztof 
Penderecki, Stern has had a privileged 
view of modern musical history; in June 
he will premiere a work by Britain’s icon- 
oclastic Peter Maxwell Davies in Scot- 
land. The phantasmagorical Dutilleux 
concerto was commissioned by Radio 
France in celebration of Stern’s 60th 
birthday almost six years ago (“He had 
problems about coming to an end,” says 
Stern, explaining the delay) and was first 
performed in Paris last November 

Stern says his role in the work’s gene- 
sis was minor: “The only thing I can do as 
a performer is to give the benefit of what I 
know about the violin to help him say 
what he wants to say. I put my hands, 
heart and belief at his disposal.’ A com- 
plex, rhapsodic study in tone color, it is 
particularly well suited to Stern’s soulful 
intonation and vibrant technical flair 
“You have to study the whole score and 
put together the sound in your head total- 
ly,” explains the soloist. “Then you take 
the work apart measure by measure. You 
must learn the work from the inside; you 
work slowly until it becomes yours.” 
Stern’s dashing reading with the Or- 
chestre Symphonique de Montréal under 
Charles Dutoit convincingly stamped the 
piece as his 

A premiere, however, is only the be- 
| ginning. As every contemporary compos- 
er with a once-performed piece moldering 
on the shelf knows, subsequent readings 
are hard to get. But new works need not 
be masterpieces to deserve further hear- 
ing; indeed, it is unreasonable to compare 
them immediately with their glorious pre- 
decessors. The inertia of the repertoire 
makes the path to acceptance an especial- 
ly difficult one, requiring of both perform- 
ers and listeners open minds and open 
ears. But it can be done. “I like the in- 
volvement with what is happening now, 
and with being a part of the sifting and 
winnowing-out process,” says Fulkerson, 
explaining his advocacy of new music 

And if, as is likely, a new piece ulti- 
mately proves ephemeral, so what? Tastes 
change, and each generation has the right 
to its own repertoire, if only it will exer- 
cise it. Classical music need not be so un- 
relentingly obsessed with its place in his- 
tory. “Think of forgotten music that was 
played in the past with gusto and plea- 
sure,” says Luca, perhaps recalling the 
ghosts of Spontini and Spohr. “I am will- 
ing to take a chance that someone down 
the road will decide one day nor to play 
the piece.” And instead of a war-horse, 
play something new. By Michael Walsh. 
Reported by Nancy Newman/New York 
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The Joan vs. Johnny Show 





Carson gets a new rival, and a “fourth network’ is born 


“e an we talk?” When Joan Rivers 
blurts out her famous catchphrase, it 
usually signals a barrage of one-liners. But 
when the brassy comedian posed a similar 
query to Johnny Carson on the phone last 
week, the upshot was quite different. Ac- 
cording to Rivers, Carson hung up 

That, it seems, was the end of a beau- 
tiful friendship and the start of what could 
be one of the keenest TV rivalries in many 





Sharing a laugh before the split: Rivers ina 1985 Tonight show appearance — 
“Talways felt I was a stepchild at NBC. I never met Grant Tinker.” 


a season. Rivers, who has been the To- 
night show’s permanent “guest host” for 
the past three years, announced that she is 
leaving the NBC fold. Her new job: host of 
a talk show that will compete directly 
with Carson on independent stations 
starting this fall. 

The Late Show Starring Joan Rivers 
will be more than just a pesky new com- 
petitor to Carson. It is the first salvo in a 
major assault on the three networks by 
Rupert Murdoch, the media mogul who 
last year bought Metromedia’s six TV sta- 
tions and 20th Century-Fox studios. Riv- 
ers’ program is the first offering from 
Murdoch’s new Fox Broadcasting Co., 
which he hopes will grow into a full- 
fledged fourth network. Along with the 
Rivers show, FBC plans to introduce two 
nights of prime-time programming next 
March (one announced show: a half-hour 
sitcom based on the movie Down and Out 


| in Beverly Hills) and, if all goes well, an 


additional night each succeeding year 
So-called fourth networks have been 
tried without success before, but Mur- 
doch’s effort is the most ambitious yet 
With the six Metromedia stations as a 
foundation (in such large markets as New 
York City, Los Angeles and Chicago), 





FBC aims to sign up affiliates reaching 
more than 80% of the nation’s viewers 
Programming will include sitcoms, ac- 
tion-adventure shows and movies, little 
different from current network fare. But 
Fox executives claim their shows will be 
less subject to mass-audience pressures 
“If we've got a good male action series,” 
says FBC President Jamie Kellner, “we 
won't add children, dogs and females to 


make it appeal to other demographics.” 

Though some are skeptical that Mur- 
doch can enlist enough strong indepen- 
dent stations to become a full-scale com- 
petitor, industry observers are impressed 
so far. The signing of Rivers “reveals a 
couple of things,” says Edward Atorino, a 
media analyst for Smith Barney. “One, 
Mr. Murdoch is very serious. Two, he’s 
got some resources to attract talent.” 

The talent got a bit testy last week 
Rivers bragged that her ratings as To- 
night's host are higher than Carson’s (ac- 
tually, they are slightly lower when his re- 
runs are factored out) and claimed that 
she had to fight to get offbeat guests like 
Boy George on the show. “I always felt I 
was a stepchild at NBC,” she said. “In all 
the time I was there, I never met [Chair- 
man] Grant Tinker.” Carson, through a 
spokesman, said he was miffed that Riv- 
ers had negotiated a deal behind his back 
NBC, meanwhile, pointed out that Rivers 
is joining a lengthy list of late-night hosts, 
including Merv Griffin, Dick Cavett and 
Alan Thicke, who have failed in the battle 
against Tonight. Said an NBC executive 
“The cemetery is full of people who tried 
to dethrone Carson.” By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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| second, nearly a half-century later, 


— Books 





Hollywood Gothic (1922-1986) 





A CAST OF KILLERS by Sidney D. Kirkpatrick; Dutton; 336 pages; $17.95 


t was 7:30 a.m. on Feb. 2, 1922, when 

William Desmond Taylor's houseman 
came to work and discovered the film di- 
rector’s body lying faceup on the floor. 
When the police arrived an hour later, 
they found Taylor's Los Angeles bunga- 
low swarming with reporters and souve- 
nir hunters. The press made much of re- 
ports that Mabel Normand, the 
heroine of Mack Sennett’s Keystone 
Kops comedies, was seen rummag- 
ing through desk drawers in search 
of her old love letters. A Paramount 
executive was sitting in front of the 
fireplace burning papers. A man 
claiming to be a doctor examined 
the corpse and announced that Tay- 
lor had died of a stomach hemor- 
rhage. Only an hour later did an offi- 
cial turn the body over to find that 
he had been shot in the back with a 
.38 pistol. 

The corpse still wore a diamond 
ring and a platinum watch, but there 
were many other motives besides 
robbery. The police discovered a clos- 
et filled with women’s lingerie, mono- 
grammed or labeled with the names 
of Taylor's conquests. One pink silk 
nightgown bore the letters M.M.M., 
for Mary Miles Minter, then 19 and 
Paramount's reigning blond. There 
were also stories of pornographic 
photos showing Taylor flagrante de- 
licto with other stars 

Both Normand and Minter were 
regarded as suspects. So was Minter’s 
fiercely protective mother and man- 
ager, Charlotte Shelby, who hap- 
pened to own a .38. So was the house- 
man, Henry Peavey, who had re- 
cently been arrested for soliciting 
young boys. Or was it some drug 
dealer angered by Taylor's efforts to 
get Normand off her cocaine habit? 
Or one of several lunatics who made 
false confessions? 

Coming shortly after the Fatty 
Arbuckle scandal, the Taylor murder 
and its accoutrements of drugs and 
sex led to the creation of the Hays Of- 
fice and its puritanical Production 
Code. For nearly 30 years, Holly- 
wood films were forbidden to show 
even a married couple making love or 
to allow the use of words like preg- 
nant or virgin. The careers of Nor- 
mand and Minter were ruined, but 
nobody was ever prosecuted for the 
Taylor murder. 

That is only the first mystery in 
this Chinese box of a thriller. The 





stars King Vidor, veteran director of 
such epics as Duel in the Sun and 
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War and Peace. Vidor had worked in Hol- 
lywood ever since 1915 and had known 
both Taylor and Minter, but as he entered 
his 70s, he could no longer find assign- 
ments. Teaming up with another oldtime 
star (and onetime lover) named Colleen 
Moore, he decided late in 1966 to make a 
film about the Taylor murder. 


Excerpt 


... Kim Novak mi 


be good for Minter’s mother, 
Charlotte Shelby. 


Casting would come natural- 
ly, once they had a killer, 
Moore said [to Vidor]. Michael Caine 
looked just like Taylor, and he had 
the right kind of English accent 
and debonair appeal. Sandy Dennis 
would make a good Mabel Normand 
t be good for 
Mary Miles Minter, if she could still 
pass for a teenager. Bette Davis might 
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Vidor interviewed all the survivors and 
gained access to secret police files. One of 
his most surprising discoveries concerned 
the “evidence” found in Taylor's bunga- 
low: it had been planted there by Para- 
mount. The studio wanted Taylor por- 
trayed as a Casanova to disguise his 
homosexual private life. Even more sur- 
prising was the fact that the police had 
barely investigated several obvious leads. 
Working alone, Vidor traced the crime to 
its source. But he never made the movie, 
and never made any use of his more than 
650 pages of notes and records 

The third mystery stars Sidney D. 
Kirkpatrick, 30, a documentary film- | 
maker and teacher of writing at Cali- | 
fornia State University, Los Angeles 
Vidor’s family asked him to put the di- 
rector’s papers in order and write the 
Official biography. Kirkpatrick found 
that Vidor had saved just about every 
scrap of paper he had accumulated in 
his long life—some 200 boxes of let- | 
ters, manuscripts, Valentine cards, in- 
come tax returns—but almost nothing 
from 1967. The biographer ransacked 
Vidor's three houses, prying up attic 
floorboards, prowling through crawl 
spaces, After three weeks of search- 
ing, he found a padlocked strongbox 
in the garage of Vidor’s Beverly Hills 
guesthouse. With a tire iron he 
smashed the lock, and there it all was, 
Vidor’s archive on the Taylor murder. 
Kirkpatrick is a writer whose prose is 
merely serviceable, but the story that 
he has unearthed is a spell binder. 

The killer, Vidor concluded, was 
Charlotte Shelby, who not only want- 
ed to protect her daughter from Taylor 
but also had a yen for him herself. Ac- 
cording to this scenario, the ultimate 
Stage mother locked up her love- 
hungry daughter on the night of the 
murder. Minter escaped and fled 
to Taylor's house. When Normand 
came by on a social visit, the girl hid 
upstairs in the bedroom. Mama ar- 
rived with her trusty .38 just in time to 
see her daughter descending thestairs. 
Assuming the worst, she opened fire 
The case was never solved because 
Shelby used most of Minter’s movie 
earnings, nearly a million dollars in 
all, to pay off various officials. 

Vidor felt obliged to present his 
solution to Minter, whom he re- 
membered as a beautiful nymphet 
He found a grossly obese sexagenar- 
ian living in a dusty and heavily cur- 
tained mausoleum. In a scene out of 
Sunset Boulevard, or even Great Ex- 
pectations, she answered his ques- 
tions by reading poems, which all 
bore the byline of her hated mother. 
When Vidor asked her to confirm 
his theory, she snapped: “You don’t 
know anything about it. Mr. Taylor 
was a great man.” Then as Vidor 
pressed harder, she sobbed: “My 
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mother killed everything I ever loved.” 

Well, what good would it do to make 
all this public? Vidor wondered. The de- 
cent thing was to keep the discoveries pri- 
vate until Minter died. As it turned out, 
Vidor died first, in 1982; Minter survived 
him by less than two years. What remains 
more alive than all their half-forgotten 
films is the murder that eventually en- 
gulfed them all. — By Otto Friedrich 


‘Ambitions 


WAKING THE DEAD 
by Scott Spencer 


Knopf; 396 pages; $17.95 
E ndless Love, Scott Spencer’s third nov- 
el, produced the stuff of most writers’ 
daydreams. Although not all reviewers 
loved its explicit portrayal of obsessive 
passion, the book sold well, developed a 
| cult following among young people and 
some of their elders, and in 1981 was made 
into a bad but attention-getting movie 
starring Brooke Shields. Such pleasurable 
success also breeds pressure. Endless Love 
was not, as publishers like to announce, 
long awaited. Waking the Dead is 

To hiscredit, Spencer has not been con- 
tent simply to repeat himself. True, a 
spooky erotic attachment threads its way 
through this tale. Narrator Fielding Pierce, 
34, has trouble forgetting his girlfriend Sa- 
rah Williams, who was blown up by a car 
bomb nearly five years earlier while driving 
in Minneapolis with some Chilean refu- 
gees. In those days, Pierce was a University 
of Chicago law student who harbored polit- 
ical ambitions. Now he is a prosecutor in 
the Cook County D.A.’s office and has been 
offered the Democratic machine's support 
for an Illinois congressional seat. Isaac 
Green, his influential mentor, gives him a 
pep talk: “You'll shine amongst them, 
Fielding. Shine. Your honesty. Your tough- 
ness. Your respect for decency and endur- 
ing values.” 

There are comments Green could add 
(“Your overweening self-pity. Your pen- 
chant for purple prose”). When Pierce flies 
back to New York for a Christmas visit 
with his parents and siblings, he is secretly 
affronted by their pride in him: “I had 
been waiting all my life fora moment I re- 
alized now would never come—the time it 
would be my turn to be seen as I truly was.” 
He glances at the holiday turkey, “which 
was draped in a butter-soaked dish towel 
and sat on the oven rack like a Latin 
American dictator in a sauna.” 

The author may realize what a jerk 
Fielding Pierce really is, but it is difficult to 
tell, since the snake has all the lines. Further 
muddying the issue of whether a character 
like this should be a Congressman is the re- 
appearance of Sarah Williams, who, dead 
or alive, certainly comes to haunt the candi- 
| date. Spencer, 40, struggles with an ambi- 

tious question: How can people work for 
good in a world of evil? Unfortunately, with 
friends like Fielding and Sarah, the causes 
of righteousness and coherent narratives 
seem curiously irrelevant 
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— By Paul Gray 








Bookends 


BESS W. TRUMAN 
by Margaret Truman 
Macmillan; 445 pages; $19.95 





One day in 1955, ex-Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman 
found his wife before the 
fireplace, burning their 
letters. “Bess,” he protest- 
ed. “Think of history.” 
She replied, “I have.” For- 
tunately, most of Harry’s 
letters home were spared, 
thereby enhancing his legacy and helping 
his daughter Margaret write a gentle, 
warmhearted biography of the addressee 
Harry had to chase Bess, a spirited child 
of a prominent Independence, Mo., fam- 
ily, for almost three decades before she 
would marry him. By the time he entered 
the White House in 1945, she was, he 
wrote her, “the only person in the world 
whose approval and good opinion I val- 
ue.” Bess was more modest. “A woman’s 
place in public,” she told a friend, “is to sit 
beside her husband, be silent, and be sure 
her hat is on straight.” Bess did read the 
Congressional Record, but she let Harry 
hog the headlines and cringed at his pub- 
lic references to her as “the Boss.” For 
him, though, she was. She died in 1982, 
nearly ten years after Harry, and was bur- 
ied beside him in Independence. “I like 
the idea,” he once told the Boss, “because 
I may just want to get up some day and 
stroll into my office. And I can hear you 
saying, ‘Harry—you oughtn’t!’ ” 





SPIRIT OF SURVIVAL 
by Gail Sheehy 
Morrow; 400 pages; $17.95 


As a “new” or participa- 
tory journalist, Gail 
Sheehy makes news al- 
most as often as she re- 
ports it. She has been 
widely criticized for writ- 
ing nonfiction with com- 
posite characters and 
compressed time. Ten 
years ago, she made an out-of-court settle- 
ment in a plagiarism suit involving her 
best-selling book Passages. Spirit of Sur- 
vival is practically all Sheehy, and that is 
an even bigger problem. Her effort to pop- 
ularize a psychology of survival is hope- 
lessly muddled by her need to dramatize 
herself. Sheehy, a middle-aged single 
mother and the companion of Magazine 
Editor Clay Felker, jets off to Thailand to 
write a story about Cambodian child refu- 
gees. There she meets Phat Mohm, 12, an 
orphaned survivor of Pol Pot’s death 
marches and work camps. Arrangements 
are made to bring Mohm to the US., 
where she lives with Sheehy, learns to be 
an American and attends Gail's wedding 
to Clay 

There is a poignant story here, but 
Sheehy cannot tell it. Her banal prose and 








feeble attempts at social science reduce 
experience to jargon. Alternating her own 
trendy problems with accounts of Cambo- 
dian genocide seems bizarre, to say the 
least. An apt subtitle for this book might 
be The Lotus and the Narcissus. 





ENTER TALKING 
by Joan Rivers with Richard Meryman 
Delacorte; 398 pages; $17.95 


Theatrical Agent Tony 
Rivers came right to the 
point: “I can’t send you 
out as Joan Molinsky 
You've got to change your 
name.” The struggling 
nightclub comic did not 
waste a second: “Okay, I'll 
be Joan Rivers.” The sin- 
gle-minded doctor's daughter from 
Larchmont, N.Y., helped herself to her 
agent’s name, competitors’ jokes, employ- 
ers’ postage stamps and free hotel rooms 
until her big break came on the Tonight 
show in 1965 

Enter Talking is a literate, if relent- 
less, account of what it is like to have re- 
jection as a regular diet and keep coming 
back for seconds. Ambition and energy 
crackle on every page. So do smarts 
“Your anger can be 49 percent and your 
comedy 51 percent, and you are okay. If 
the anger is 51 percent, the comedy is 
gone.” From spurning the role of Dopey 
in Camp Kinni Kinnic’s production of 
Snow White, Rivers chronicles her long 
climb to celebrity with the same brash- 
ness that identifies her act. “Thank God I 
am driven,” she declares, and she does not 
mean in a stretch limo 





THE ADRIAN MOLE DIARIES 
by Sue Townsend 
Grove; 342 pages; $14.95 


“I was racked with sexu- 
ality but it wore off when I 
helped my father put ma- 
nure on our rose bed.’ 
There, in 20 words, is the 
essence of The Adrian 
Mole Diaries, a novel 
composed of entries by an 
English adolescent. Poor 
Adrian is beset with millstones: acne, par- 
ents and an indifferent world. When the 
family must move in order to make room 
for a baby, he fumes, “Babies hardly take 
any space at all. They are only about 21 
inches long.”” But sometimes he is merry 
The headmaster “said that somebody had 
entered his office and drawn a moustache 
on Margaret Thatcher and written ‘Three 
million unemployed’ in her cleavage.” 
For a mildly diverting twit, Adrian has 
enjoyed a remarkable career. Five million 
copies of the book have been sold in Brit- 
ain, and a TV series has been optioned in 
the U.S. As the boy says of a chap who 
natters too long about his passions, “I'm 
all for a man having outside interests, but 
this is ridiculous.” s 
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“Super saver”comes down to earth. 


Holiday Inn GREAT RATES” 
save you 20% to 50%. 


Plan ahead for Holiday Inn 
hospitality at 
super saver prices! 


Now, all it takes is a little advance planning to 
enjoy the hospitality of a Holiday Inn hotel —at 
cmicl RATES that fit comfortably into anyone's 

ans! 

a The new Holiday Inn GREAT RATES program 
makes traveling more attractive than ever by offer- 
ing you savings from 20%, 30% up to 50%! 

REAT RATES are available at Ho. iday Inn hotels 
when you're most likely to want to get away— 


Call 1-800-HOLIDAY today and 
reserve your GREAT RATES! 


Just call us or your travel agent more than 7 
in advance and ask for GREAT RATES. If your first 
date isn’t available, we'll work with you to find one 
that fits into your plans. 

But hurry, only a limited number of rooms are 
available for the GREAT RATES program. With sav- 
ings like these, GREAT RATES reservations will be 
going fast. To get the dates you want...call now, 

Best of all, GREAT RATES come with the Holiday 
Inn Hospitality Promise’a promise that we'll do 





especially holidays and weekends. Se east Ren 2 peep yt ieee back? S 

And remember ki n der always stay wig 8 8 = 

free in the same room with parents. Call 1-800-HOLIDAY today! ; 

Hundreds of Holiday Inn hotels across the U.S. offer : 

u GREAT RATES savings of 20%—50%. ° 

ere’s just a sample so you can plan ahead: 
TWO-PERSON J 
LOCATION — ALE. SAVINGS LOCATION ROOKRATE SAVINGS 
Rates RATES Rates RATES™ 

Akron—Cascade Plaza/Downtown, OH $57.00 $28.50 50% Merritt Island—At Cape Kennedy, FL $ 54.00 $43.00 20% 
Alexandria—Richmond Hwy., VA $ 70.00 $49.00 30% Mesa, AZ $59.00 $47.00 20% 
Brownsville, TX $46.00 $36.50 20% Minnecapolis—North/Brooklyn Center,MN  $ 58.00 $46.00 20% 
Buffalo—Cheektowaga/Gateway, NY $ 62.00 $44.00 29% Philadelphia—Int'L Airport, PA $7600 $38.00 50% 
Colorado Springs—Central, CO $78.00 $46.50 40% Portland—I-5/South, OR $54.00 $43.00 20% 
Dallas—Downtown, TX $8400 $44.50 47% Racine, WI $5000 $40.00 20% 
Denver—Colorado Bivd., CO $ 6600 $33.00 50% Richmond—Southeast/Bells Rd., VA $60.00 $48.00 20% 
Frederick, MD $ 68.00 $48.00 29% Rocky Mount—I-95/Goldrock, NC $5000 $35.00 30% 
Ft. Lauderdale—By The Sea/North Beach,FL § 62.00 $46.50 25% San Francisco—Int’l Arpt./Crowne Plaza,CA $102.00 $61.00 40% 
Houston—Galleria Area/Crowne Plaza,TX $101.00 $70.50 30% St. Paul—1-94/East, MN $68.00 $48.50 28% 
Indianapolis—I-70/East, IN $55.00 $44.00 20% Tampa—tInt’l. Airport, FL $98.00 $49.00 50% 
Kansas City—Downtown, MO $61.00 $42.50 30% Tulsa—Central/l-44 & Memorial Dr, OK $57.00 $45.50 20% 
Los Angeles—Int'l. Airport/Crowne Plaza,CA $102.00 $75.00 26% Washington —Capitol Beltway, DC $ 82.00 $65.50 20% 
Madisonville, KY $ 47.00 $23.50 50% White Plains—Downtown/Crowne Plaza, NY $130.00 $78.00 40% 


ARES ES SE ES EEE EAST SES 
Rates listed in this box are guaranteed through July 18, Setunt Dent Seen Rates these howsls may wesy afer July 18, 1906, Picea quoeed ave far two ache per socen: 
ingle person GataT Rares are also available 


No extra person charge for additional adults staying in the same room. 


Reservations must be guaranteed with a major credit card and cannot be booked more than 4 months in advance. There is a $25 service charge for changes or cancellations 
made less than 72 hours prior to the date of arrival Rates are subject to change. This offer not good in conjunction with any other special offers or discount programs. 
Great Rares are also available at Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza*™ hotels. 


If your destination isn’t listed, don’t worry— 
we've got hundreds more. Just call us at 1-800-HOLIDAY 
more than 7 days in advance and ask for GREAT RATES. 





We want you back” 
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Computers 


An Electronic Assault on Privacy? 


Computer blacklists have become a new growth industry 


fter living quietly for five months on 

the outskirts of Los Angeles with her 
two children, Rosa Delgado came home 
one day to a rude surprise. Her landlord 
had sued to have her evicted because he 
needed her $390-a-month apartment for 
his sister. Delgado, 28, a nurse’s assistant, 
at first refused to move. Eventually she 
settled out of court, accepting her land- 
lord’s offer of a little cash and a 30-day 
grace period in which to find a new home 
But when she began apartment hunting, 





she encountered some unexpected resis- 
tance. One landlord objected to her chil- 
dren. Another did not want to take on a 
‘welfare case” with a record of refusing to 
pay her rent. Finally, Delgado discovered 
the source of her trouble: her name had 
been added to an electronic registry of 
“bad tenant risks” available by subscrip- 
tion to any local property owner. As party 
to a tenant-landlord suit, Delgado had 
been automatically included in a comput- 
er blacklist 

In many states across the U.S., tenant 
lists have become a growth industry. “It 
seems to be an idea that is catching on,” 
says Paul Jenney of Springfield, Mass., 
whose Landlord Reports Computer Ser- 
vice will, for $4, deliver a profile of any one 
of 100,000 Bay State tenants who have 
ever butted heads with their landlords 
Denver-based RentCheck boasts a coast- 
to-coast network; its subscribers control 
2.5 million rental units, some 10% of the 
total U.S. rental housing supply 

Merchandising computer lists of bad- 
risk clients has spread to other fields 
Chicago-based Docketsearch Network 
Corp. has compiled the names of 2.2 million 
Americans who have filed medical-mal- 
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practice, product-liability or personal-inju- 
ry lawsuits. Doctors who subscribe to its 
$150-a-year Physician’s Alert service can 
call a special toll-free number, give a pro- 
spective patient’s name, and within 25 sec- 
onds find out if the individual has a pen- 
chant for filing lawsuits and ought to be 
handled with care. This summer Docket- 
search plans to expand its listings to include 
records of bankruptcies, tax liens and work- 
ers’ compensation claims. “We have the ca- 
pability of becoming a one-stop national re- 


source,” says President Michael Eckstein 
‘It becomes a very powerful tool.” 

The computer-blacklist industry al- 
ready has its giants. Such credit bureaus 
as TRW Information Services in Orange, 
Calf., and Equifax Inc. in Atlanta have 
long relied on huge banks of mainframe 
computers to provide consumer credit 
records for banks, department stores, fi- 
nance companies and employers. Every 
working day, TRW’s machines handle an 
average of 255,000 requests, culling infor- 
mation from a massive data base that 
contains detailed records of the bill-pay- 
ing habits of 133 million people 

Sull, bigness is not a prerequisite for 
the burgeoning industry. Today anybody 
with a personal computer and access to 
public documents can set up his own min- 
iature private-investigating agency. Doz- 
ens of these mom-and-pop data services 
have sprung up, selling specialized elec- 
tronic lists of police reports, arrest rec- 
ords, citations for motor vehicle violations 
and other potentially damaging informa- 
tion. Says Robert Ellfs Smith, who keeps 
track of the services in a Washington- 
based newsletter called Privacy Journal 
“For a very small investment, you 


can 


widespread 


have a very impact.” 

Under the Federal Privacy 
1974, the Census Bureau, the IRS and other 
Government departments must notify cit- 
izens and obtain their consent before re- 
leasing information about them to another 
agency. Federal law also gives consumers 
the right to stop credit bureaus from dis- 
pensing false or misleading data. But the 
regulations governing the new private 
blacklists are murky and contradictory 
“There's a crazy quilt of state laws on pri- 
vacy,” says Jerry Berman, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s project 
on privacy and technology. Where some- 
one lives, Berman says, can determine his 
right to read what is said about him in 
many data bases or to correct any errors 

Although Docketsearch’s Eckstein 
claims he knows of no one who has been 
denied medical treatment because of a 
computer blacklist, the potential for abuse 
is real. Even before Physician’s Alert, 
doctors sometimes refused to treat pa- 
tients who were prone to sue. One woman 
from Joliet, IIL, who filed a malpractice 
suit was later denied treatment by 30 oth- 
er doctors. In Providence last year, sever- 
al families who applied for federally 
subsidized housing were turned down be- 
cause of damaging reports supplied by a 
computer firm called Landlord Credit 
Data Service. One woman was described 
as “aggressive and an organizer.” Anoth- 
er who frequented church-sponsored bin- 
go games was listed as a “chronic, exces- 
sive gambler.” 


fy ome states are responding with pro- 
tective legislation. California, for ex- 
ample, is considering a that 
would put an age limit of five years on ten- 
ant data and restrict lawsuit records to 
those decided in the landlord’s favor. But 
the purveyors of computer blacklists are 
certain to fight any bill that makes it hard- 
er for them to do business. TRW Spokes- 
woman Ger! Schanz points out that most 
people want the conveniences that com- 
puterized credit checks afford. “When you 
go to a showroom floor and see a shiny red 
car and want to drive it oul tomorrow, you 
can,” she says. “We have to give up a little 
bit of our privacy to get the quick service 
we all expect in this day and age 

Perhaps. But Samuel Shore, for one 
has decided to fight back. Shore, the vice 
president of the California Trial Lawyers 
Association, was a practicing surgeon for 
15 years before he became a lawyer. He 
was so incensed when he heard about 
Physician’s Alert that he organized a 
computerized hot line to provide a similar 
service to patients. His Consumer Infor- 
mation Program, which went on-line last 
week, lists 20,000 physicians in the 
Los Angeles area and any lawsuits that 
have been filed against them in the past 
ten years By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and 
Barbara Dolan/Chicago 
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Writer-Director-Star Alan Alda conferring with the least of Liberty's problems 


The Road of Good Intentions 














44 pray you, sir, do not make me blush 
as it ill becomes me.” There she 
stands in colonial costume, eyes modestly 
downcast, softly speaking in the formal 
rhythms of the 18th century—the incar- 
nation of the Revolutionary War heroine 
whose story Professor Michael Burgess 
has won the Pulitzer Prize for retelling. So 
smitten is he with the idea of meeting her 
in the flesh that he forgets he is actually 
encountering an actress named Faith 
Healy (Michelle Pfeiffer), leading lady of 
the Hollywood company that is turning 
his college town into a location for a dis- 
tressingly free adaptation of his book. 

Imagine his surprise when he arrives 
at her room for a more intimate encounter 
and finds her on the angry prowl, tele- 
phone in one hand, cigarette in the other, 
barking brisk, not to say obscene, instruc- 
tions to her agent. Why, says Michael, 
you're two people. “If all I could be is two 
different people, I'd be out of business,” 
she snaps back. 

Welcome to show biz, Michael. You're 
going to write a lot of ibids under this 
scene. For among the other aliens from 
Hollywood's outer space are a terminally 
insecure screenwriter hilariously imper- 
sonated by that perfectly assured actor 
Bob Hoskins; a leading man (Michael 
Caine) who comes alive only when he 
puts himself at risk, either by seducing 
other men’s wives or by driving danger- 
ously; a director (Saul Rubinek) whose 
perfect tastelessness is matched by his im- 
penetrable egocentricity. Obviously Writ- 
er-Director Alda has not spent his spare 
time on television and movie sets on the 
phone with his agent. He has tuned in to 
the lunacies of his profession, and when 








SWEET LIBERTY Directed and Written by Alan Alda 


Sweet Liberty is minding its own busi- 
ness—the movie business—it is on high 
comic ground. 

It is ordinary life that gives it trouble. 
In writing Burgess for himself, Alda has 
imbued the character with his own well- 
known and entirely admirable traits. He 
is intelligent and well spoken. He is kind 
and decent. He is a man of reason. He is 
also something of a bore. Alda lacks the 
air of dangerousness that movie stardom 
requires. That is why his great success as a 
performer has been on television, where 
week in, week out, agreeableness makes a 
star. In his last feature, The Four Seasons, 
however, he was successful because he in- 
tegrated himself into an ensemble of 
amusing busybodies. Here he is more an 
observer, and a certain smugness steals 
over his character. 

Alda’s rather dry and distant directori- 
al style does not help. And as a writer he 
has not provided for himself as generously 
as he has for others. His romance with a 
teacher played by Lise Hilboldt, an actress 
whose plainness of manner amounts to a 
kind of self-cancellation, is dully conven- 
tional. And a subplot that involves them in 
an endlessly unfunny attempt to soothe the 
troubled spirit of Burgess’s mad old mom is 
irrelevant and near to tasteless. She is 


played by Lillian Gish, and the movies’ | 


oldest pro clearly understands that she is 
trapped in Sweer Liberty's dreariest neigh- 
borhood. She does her brash best to break 
loose, but her efforts are more brave than 
successful. Doubtless her first auteur, D.W. 
Griffith, warned her there would be roles 
like this. And movies like this, signaling 
good intentions at every turn, but never 
quite achieving them. —By Richard Schickel 
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| cheap nightclubs, a bunch of misunder- 





Rushes 


TOP GUN 

MTV goes to war: a relentlessly pounding 
pop score, strange light playing on other- 
wise realistic scenes, great blasts of special 
effects whooshing incomprehensibly at 
you (in most of the aerial combat scenes it 
is almost impossible to tell the MiGs from 
the F-14s). Top Gun is about the training 
of the Navy’s best fighter pilots and their 
blooding in cold war incidents, and the 
only thing Director Tony Scott has not 
brought up to date is the story. It is the one 
about the hotdog who has to be taught to 
be a team player. They were peddling that 
one before Writers Jim Cash and Jack 
Epps Jr. were born; maybe, in fact, pulp- 
sters were dreaming it up before Wilbur 
and Orville got off the ground. Tom 
Cruise and Kelly McGillis are the per- 
formers caught up in a put-put love affair 
while the jets vroom prettily above. 





SHORT CIRCUIT 

A robot with unsuspected autodidactic 
capabilities escapes the arm of the 
military-industrial complex that created 
him, suspensefully eludes the small army 
sent out to capture him and, along the 
way, turns himself into a philosopher of 
the liberal-humanist persuasion. If the 
irony that a cute thinking machine might 
be able to teach real people something 
about moral philosophy appeals to you, 
then you may like Short Circuit. If, on the 
other hand, your taste in robots runs to- 
ward the apolitical comedy of Artoo De- 
too, then Director John Badham’s effi- 
cient realization of a script by S.S. Wilson 
and Brent Maddock may strike you as en- 
tirely too preachy keen. Ally Sheedy and 
Steve Guttenberg are the lovers matched 
by the machine; Austin Pendleton and 
Fisher Stevens are funny as, respectively, 
an ambiguous enemy and the malaprop- 
prone friend of what is finally just a pretty 
good special effect. 


JO JO DANCER, YOUR LIFE IS CALLING 

A hundred contentious spirits live inside 
Richard Pryor; Candide is not one of them. 
Yet that is the role he plays in this drably 
rouged-up autobiography, which he direct- 
ed and co-wrote (with Rocco Urbisci and 
Paul Mooney). The contours of Pryor’s 
misspent life are the same—raised in his 
grandma's brothel, early career working 


stood and misunderstanding wives, cham- 
pionship bouts with alcohol and drugs 
leading to the final free-base conflagra- 
tion—but the guts are missing. The comic | 
here is a sweet-souled wimp: he uses a gun 
only in defense of a friend; he is introduced 
to cocaine by his white wife, whom he finds 
in bed with a Hollywood sleaze bag. 
Instead of the fierce artistry of Pryor’s 
comic monologues, he offers a decorous 
TV biopic: The Hallmark Hall of Flame. @ 
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ASNACK SO.GOO 





lo 


t's easy to see why 
people gobananas 
" yy over apples. A sweet 

74, Washington apple 
.. ’ isthe perfect snack 

sq, food. No choles- 

PD terol. No artificial 
flavors. No artificial 

_ colors. Ml It’s hard to 
ce a snack lower in salt. An apple has 
less sodium than a stalk of celery or a 
carrot. Less, even, than an eight-ounce 
glass of ordinary tap water. i Unlike snacks made 






















D, PEOPLE 


F ce: » with processed sugar, apples 


| satisfy your sweet 
os _ tooth naturally. Forget A those roller coaster 
Pe highs and hunger- | producing lows. 
See | he fruit sugar, or fructose, in apples triggers a 
: =e ® slower rise in your blood sugar level. 
So all that apple energy sticks with 


you longer “~ to help stave off red 
hunger. i The next time you have a snack attack, reach for 
a healthy helping of Red Delicious, Golden Delicious or Granny 
y ce apples. Il Nobody knows how to grow them 


better, skin and all, than the THE INAL pwTON 
apple growers of Washington. BE ORIGINAL, 
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How Do You Say Beef? 


Food 








Chianina, zebu, beefalo and Brae are new light varieties 


“Ww here’s the beef?” was America’s 
favorite question a few years 
ago, but “What's the beef?” seems more 
appropriate now. The troubled meat in- 
dustry, which has watched its market 
shrink as consumers turn toward lighter 
meals of fish and chicken, is experiment- 
ing with new breeds of beef-producing 
cattle that are considerably lower in fat 
and calories than the conventional prod- 
uct. These leaner beefs are beginning to 
find their way to market with names 
barely recognizable to most consumers 
Nonetheless, Brae, zebu, beefalo and 
Chianina Lite will soon be tempting 
steak- and hamburger-loving Americans 
who want to get back to their old favor- 
ites. These meats have anywhere from 
25% to 85% less fat and 32% to 79% few- 
er calories than standard beef, but the 
most important question to beef lovers is, 
How do they taste? 

Three of the new beefs are from 
crossbred animals. Brae comes from a 
conventional breed (Black Angus), but 
the herds are fed differently than most 
cattle. Developed by Fred Grant, a for- 
mer banker, and named for his farm 
Windabrae (Scottish for windy slope), 
these cattle graze on grass for the first two 
years of life and are then fed a diet of 
high-quality silage and beer. Grant uses 
no growth hormones or other chemicals, 





43% fewer calories than regular beef. 
Cuts ordered by TIME from the Brae Beef 
Shop in Stamford, Conn., proved to be by 
far the best of the four varieties; the vari- 
ous bright ruby red cuts were extraordi- 
narily juicy and flavorful. That juiciness 
was unique among the low-fat beefs, and 
the technique for achieving it is a secret 
that Grant guards closely 

Brae was slightly firmer in texture 
than corn-fed beef but exuded a quintes- 
sential beefy flavor that was a more than 
adequate reward for a little extra chew- 
ing. The porterhouse and 
sirloin steaks pan-grilled in 
an iron skillet would have 
done credit to any first-class 
steak house. A rib roast was 
succulent and tender, but 
ground sirloin and chuck 
were too lean to make prop- 
erly moist hamburgers. Pot 
roast and stew cuts, though 
acceptable, cooked so quick- 
ly that they did not absorb 
the flavors of seasonings, 
one of the advantages of the 
usually fatty, long-cooking 
cuts. As with all lean beefs, 
cooking is accomplished 
more rapidly because there 











and the meat contains 84% less fat and | 








The kindest cuts of Brae 


is less fat to be cooked along with the 
meat; lower temperatures and one-half to 
two-thirds of standard cooking times are 
the rule. 

It is easy to understand why Grant 
has had so much success with this beef, 
which is available in his shop and by mail, 
but if the quality is breathtaking, so is the 





Amale zebu home on the range in Texas 
Leaner beef for American tables. 





price. Shell steak retails for $18.50 per Ib., 
prime rib is $15.45, and ground sirloin 
is $5.95 

Beefalo is a relatively new, man-bred 
cross between a bison (chosen for lean- 
ness) and one of the conventional cattle 
strains, such as Angus, Hereford and 
Simmental, which are prized 
for tenderness and flavor. A 
2 full-blooded beefalo is three- 
* eighths bison and _five- 
eighths bovine, according to 
standards set by the Ameri- 
can Beefalo World Registry. 
Beefalo averages 80% less 
fat and 55% fewer calories 
than comparable cuts of or- 
dinary beef. Two samples 
from animals that were fed 
differently were tested, with 
somewhat different results 
Beefalo from Healey’s Mar- 
ket in Manchester, Vt., was 
slightly richer, more flavor- 
ful and moister than compa- 
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| though the cholesterol content is not sig- 





rable cuts from Chenango Beefalo in | 
Greene, N.Y. Although neither example 
of beefalo matched Brae, both were cer- 
tainly adequate. Steaks cooked rare were 
the most successful cuts, even though they 
were paler in color, milder in flavor and a 
bit tougher than Brae. Stews were barely 
acceptable. Roasts, however, were much 
too dry because the meat lacked the fat to 
keep them supple. 

Joe Miles, whose product is sold at 
Healey’s Market, has been raising beefalo 


| for four years. His animals are given no 


hormones and are fed whole-grain corn 
because consumers did not like the tough- 
er, grass-fed variety. His beefalo was in- 
deed juicier and more tender than the 
Chenango meat, which comes from cattle 
that graze on grass and are given spring 
water and supplements of mineral blocks 
and hay. A small roast purchased from 
Healey’s was slightly dry, even though it 
was cooked at 300° F, as suggested; stew 
meat needed much more seasoning than 
conventional beef would have. Chenango 
beefalo was a shade less satisfactory in all 
categories. Beefalo prices match those of 
prime beef. 

The lean Chianina was developed at 
Texas Tech University in Lubbock, and is 
expected to be in Texas supermarkets in 
late summer. It has 25% less fat and 36% 
fewer calories than ordinary beef, al- 


nificantly lower. Chianina is a descendant 
of a breed raised in the Chiana Valley of 
Italy since Roman times. Cooked as di- 
rected, the rather pale meat with slightly 
yellowish fat was virtually tasteless except 
for slight acidic overtones. Most success- 
ful was the steak, pan-grilled and served 
very rare. What little fat there was in 
Chianina cuts had an unpleasant waxy af- 
tertaste that marred roasts and stews 
In addition, the braised cuts were ex- 
tremely dense when cooked because they 
were too lean. 

The most exotic of the new beefs is 
zebu, an unfortunate name that suggests 
the animal is at least part zebra and might 
summon images of black-and-white- 
striped steaks. Instead, this haughty-look- 
ing animal is a variety of humpbacked 
cattle native to India and Brazil that is 
crossbred with fatter and more flavorful 
bovine strains. Zebu breeding stock is 
raised by Liborio Hinojosa of H&H Meat 
Products in Mercedes, Texas, and is sold 
to ranchers from Florida and California 
Zebu, which is now being tested for fat 
and calorie count at Texas A&M Univer- 
sity, was the least acceptable of the beefs 
tasted. Both the meat and fat had an even 
sharper acidic flavor and aftertaste than 
the Chianina 

Despite the few disappointments in 
these early samples, the future looks | 
bright for beef lovers. Before long it | 
will be the animals who do the dieting so 
that the ultimate consumer does not 
have to. By Mimi Sheraton 
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DRIVE THE RIGHT CAR AND THIS TRIP 
IS NOT UNLIKE LE MANS. 


Mans of the mind, for speed is 
there is to the thrill of drivin 
Given t ight car, 
lar moment can add to your enjoy 
». (If that’s a little too heavy 
. But concede that it could t 
1 that merely idling in a fin 
finely engineered automobile 
a kick of ethereal proportions 
: 31 in th 
examine the unbridled iving a 
35 miles per hour and lower 
A world class turn in front of 
the delicatessen made more 
treacherous by the morning’s rain 


can be 
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ever 


. Afull stop. Disc brakes on all 
heels are, of course, an old story. 


ut it’s a good old story 


Another full stop. This one 


i. But made rapidly and ur 
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car ahead with the “/ brake 
umper sticker really does 
irrels. 
Town road 
mn the course. 
cooled, tur 


of doi 


erringly. Tt 
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br ike lor 
8:36. Che longest straight 
lhe 1 inter: 
yocharged engine, capable 
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ated maximum ¢ 
nicely. 
s. A bl and 
The steam from the 
es out through the sunroof.Good 
that. 
41. The gas station. No sweat. Not 
I l efficiency 
ince kick 


Saab gets 


+ Therte 


2. The bank. Car loan payment's due 
No sweat there either. It could be a lot more 
having to pay off a BMW or Mercedes. 
14. The Saab dealer. Contentment 
snowing you have lots of dealers who 
stock lots of parts and train mechanics in 
every nook and nuance of the car. 

8:45. Red light. Time to contemplate 
the safety that Saab's vaunted perfor 
mance creates. Sure it's clear to the eye 
that Saab’s construction provides passive 
; , But the active safety of the han 
dling, acceleration and sports car attributes 
require a long light to appreciate fully. 

8:49. Stop at the lumber yard. Put the 
back seat down and fill the 56.5 cubic feet 
of cargo space with lots of nice redwood 
Who needs a station wagon when you can 
have a sports sedan and a lot of room to 
carry junk besides? 

5. 24 minutes at Le Mans. Finis. 


The most intelligent cars ever built 





Lowisnt... lowest. 





Now is lowest. 


By US.Gov't. testing method. 


NOW THE LOWEST OF ALL BRANDS 
SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking ae cial ee 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. pili eat it iy = 





